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Cewer... 


y on Trial” is a sound filmstrip produced by the Division 
Local Church, General Board of Education of The Meth- 
hurch. This filmstrip, with records, tells the story of two 
oth from church families, who give contradictory evidence 
urt room. It traces back through the early lives of these 
show the influences that caused one of them to become 
1 in an illegal racket and to perjure himself, and that 
the other to refuse to participate in the scheme. Through 
of childhood questioning, parental attitudes, and the like, 
arly shown which home was the church home and which 
ly Christian home. (See cover photo.) 


oducers of this material have achieved superior technical 
without the defects of professionalism. They have suc- 
very well in creating the illusion of motion with still 
» and records. The pictures and records harmonize very 
sether, neither detracting from the quality of the other. 


mstrip has been recommended for. parents’ groups and 
udy of the child’s approach to religion. It would fit in 
h the Learning for Life Course, “Measuring Our Growth 
stians” (pages 26-32). (Price: rental, $2.00; purchase, 
) 
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To express forcibly the idea that Chris- 
tianity is a living faith, and that even its 
symbols may find counterparts in the every- 
day life of modern man, a Kansas City 
church has fitted its walls with twentieth- 
century counterparts of the medieval 
stained-glass windows. 

Mixed with traditional figures that are 
robed in garments of the Middle Ages are 
a number of figures in everyday dress, such 
as one sees on the streets of American cities 
today. The windows, located in the Church 
of the Blessed Sacrament, Kansas City, 
Kansas, present the present-day factory 
worker in his usual factory dress alongside 
the classically-robed apostle. Where it was 
felt that modern terms would help express 
an idea, modern terms were used. In a win- 
dow depicting Cain and Abel, therefore, 
Cain is dressed in a farmer’s overalls, and 
Abel in shepherd’s garb. The attempt here, 
as in a vast amount of great art, was to 
approximate a spiritual rather than an his- 
torical fact. 

The windows, designed in concept by the 
Rev. Eugene I. DeKat, were made by Emil 
Frei, St. Louis, Missouri. 

The figures at left depict the Agony of 
Christ in the Garden. Judas’ sordid treach- 
ery is indicated in the hand holding the 
spilling moneybag. Judas’ despair and death 
(the noose around the hand), and his dam- 
nation (the flames) are all known to Christ. 
The Master saw the mockery and had to ex- 
perience the cruel sham of being made king 
(the figure with the cloak above the money- 
bag). In his agony Jesus foresees the Cruci- 
fixion and feels the added weight of those 
who deliberately added to the weight of the 
Cross (the hand on the Cross), the humilia- 
tion of the spear and the vinegar (sponge). 

Judas’ treachery is re-enacted in modern 
life wherever there is cruelty and injustice 
and wherever human life is debased by the 
greedy thrust for money and power. 








Another scene from the Agony in the 
portrayed below. Christ, in his omnisci 
through the centuries to the present day 
injustices, its wars, and its atomic bom! 
is the wreckage of war, represented by the 
section of a beam which suggests that Chri 
torn from the Cross time and time again 
inhumanity. From the rubble of war ther 
the begging hand being refused by ma 
civilization. In the foreground, twentiet 
disciples sleep just as Peter, James, and . 
in the long ago. One of them dozes over a} 
while the Son of Man is betrayed. 
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God in the common life of mankind is portrayed in 
the Miracle of the Loaves and Fishes shown above. 
The wheat matures, and a kernel of wheat is multi- 
plied and becomes a loaf of bread (the figure harvest- 
ing wheat and the baker baking the bread). All 
of our food comes as a direct result of the working 
of the divine will in the world. In the foreground, 
the multitudes of men and women are giving thanks 
for the miraculous daily bread. Just as men are 
linked together in the production of bread under the 
divine grace, so they must be linked together in 
gratitude for the divine order that sustains the uni- 
verse and gives unto men the fruits of the good 
earth. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY EVANS FROM THREE LIONS. 























The Church and Our Aging Population 


By Margaret Maunder 


Staff writer, Division of Foreign Missions, Board of Missions and Church Extension 


This article is published as being suggestive for 
the observance of Christian Education Week, Sep- 
tember 25 through October 2 (see article on “Sone 
Questions That Ought to Be Asked’). 


Every year for the past several decades the life 
expectancy of Americans has been increasing. In 
1900, for example, persons who reached maturity 
(25 years) could expect about 39 more years of life. 
In 1946, the latest year for which figures are avail- 
able, that age group could look forward to almost 
47 more years. 

Similarly, the age structure of our population has 
changed strikingly. In 1900 only about four persons 
out of every 100 were 65 years or older. By 1940 
the number had almost doubled—seven out of 100 
were in that older age bracket. By 1960 it is esti- 
mated that nine out of 100 will be 65 or older, and by 
the end of the century the figure will be more than 
thirteen out of 100. Thanks to the advances in 
medical science and health conditions, most of us 
will live longer than our fathers and grandfathers 
before us. 

What does this mean to the Church? It means 
that we have now, and will continue to have, large 
numbers of old people in our congregations. It 
means that, while our youth programs must go for- 
ward with vigor, we must begin to provide special 
activities and fulfill the particular needs of the aging 
members of the church family. 

Often we hear the phrase, ‘‘We wish you a long 
life and a happy one.” But a long life is not neces- 
sarily a happy one. The tragic fact is that in a 
society such as ours which (many people feel mis- 
takenly) puts the “‘accent on youth” those people of 
advanced years who cannot keep up the pace are put 
on the shelf, relegated to lives of idleness, injurious 
to both body and spirit. 

The challenge in the life-expectancy tables is this: 
Are those added-on years going to be happy ones in 
which to enjoy the fulfillment of life and remain as 
active as we are able? Or are they going to be years 
of enforced inactivity and unhappiness from which 
we are only too eager to be delivered? 

Two great problems confront the aging and the 
aged. 

The first is security. We want to know that we 
will have the necessities of life even after our most 
productive, money-earning years are behind us. With 
a program of old-age pensions and social security, 
this problem is somewhat less acute than it has 
been in the past. But many old people live out their 
last years in old folks’ institutions and “nursing 
homes.” Some are good and some are very bad. The 
church must be ever active to see that these estab- 
lishments do not become “prisons” for the aged. 

The other great problem is loneliness. Doctors and 
social workers know well the problem of the aging 
person whose family life is broken by death of the 





partner and by the drifting away of children who, 
naturally enough, marry, become engrossed in their 
own affairs and possibly move some distance away. 
The later years, which should be a pleasant and 
rewarding period after a lifetime of activity and 
service, all too often are years of loneliness and 
heartache. 

While we busily provide for the needs of other 
ages, through nursery school, church school, univer- 
sity of life, couples club, etc., why do we in the church 
neglect the needs: of our older members? Some of 
them, of course, belong to men’s clubs and the Wom- 
an’s Society of Christian Service. But why do we 
not have a social group to which they might belong 
with persons of their own age and interests? Think 
of the older couples in your church, the widows, 
widowers, and those who never married for whom 
such a group would provide an urgently needed op- 
portunity for fellowship. 

Perhaps some will say that people are “afraid of 
birthdays,” that they would not want to join a group 
of “old folks.” That depends on the club. If it is a 
lively and active organization extending friendship 
to those who are lonely and pleasant social activities 
to those who sit home alone week after week, there is 
no reason why it should not thrive as well as any 
other organization which meets a real need. 

Make it an honor and a privilege to belong to “The 
Elders,” or ‘“‘The Solomons,” or whatever you want 
to call the group. Perhaps the members will want to 
set a minimum age for membership—no one under 
60 would be eligible. You’re only 59? Sorry, young- 
ster, come back next year. 

What shall the program be? 

Here’s just a suggestion: Most older people take 
great joy and pride in having a little garden if they 
live where that is possible. One meeting might fea- 
ture a speaker who would talk about simple land- 
scaping ideas. Another might discuss flower 
arrangements. (Maybe the club would take respon- 
sibility for supplying flowers for the church.) An- 
other meeting could take the form of a trip to a 
local botanical garden or flower show. Charter busses 
—or let the younger members of the church come 
forward and offer the use of their cars. 

Speaking of outings, how many older persons do 
you know who, not having a car or close friends or 
relatives who own one, seldom if ever get out? For 
such people, periodic trips to places of interest or 
to concerts at other churches would provide high 
points of interest in their quiet, sometimes too con- 
fining existence. 

The members themselves could suggest many other 
activities—visiting other “seniors” who are ill or 
confined to their homes, organizing bazaars to help 
pay expenses of their club. Most older persons have 
time on their hands. The women could contribute 
knitted, crocheted, or sewn articles. Let the men 
bring forth products of their skill in woodworking, 
leathercraft, and metalcraft. 











So much for their own club. Now what abo 
relationship of older people to the rest o 
church? 

It is true that young members must be brous 
and given positions of responsibility if they : 
feel they really belong. The church should 
become a “closed corporution” in which the 
old board members run the church year after 
But those persons who have given maybe 20 
or more of devotion and service feel lost and c 
when told that they are no longer needed. Lik: 
their long years of experience make them val 
assets which the church cannot afford to lose. 

Why not use these experienced people in ai 
visory capacity? Set up a system of “facult 
visers” for the various groups and organizatio 
the church. For example, a woman of 65 wh 
taught church school for 20 years may no | 
feel able to turn out at 9 o’clock every Sunday n 
ing and cope with a live-wire group of youngs 
Yet her fund of knowledge should somehow be 

I taught a group cf 13-year-old girls for 
years. Like so many other teachers in our cl 
schools, I had no special] teacher training. My 


Some Questions 1 


CHRISTIAN Education Week comes Septembe 
through October 2. This is the week when you 
want to give a real impetus to the Advance for C! 
and His Church in your church school. This 
time when everybody in the church school tak 
look at the whole school and his relation to it, ra 
than just coming to his own department and « 
and not giving much thought to what the ot 
are doing. 

To get the most out of this week, you will nee 
do some planning for it. Your superintendent sh 
have literature from the Division of the | 
Church giving plans for the week and how to 
the most out of it. Check with him early so 
you and your class will be able to cooperate. 

The first purpose of Christian Education VW 
is to make more apparent the necessity of Chris 
education to the community. A special plan of vi: 
tion for this week is given in The Church Sch 
your superintendent will be glad to have the coop 
tion of you and your class in this important w 
Make your plans early. 

The second purpose of Christian Education V 
is to make it an occasion for revitalizing Chris 
education. Discuss ways and means for mak 
your own classwork more effective. What do 
need that you do not have? How can you get 

Perhaps one of the best ways to revitalize 
adult class is to have the teacher and members 
what their part is in the whole program of 
church school. The church school would not | 
exist without adult support. If some of your c 
members are inclined to feel that the youth 
children’s work is not as good as it might be, nov 
the time for them to see what they can do about m 
ing it better. 

Maybe they just don’t know what is going on 
the other departments and classes. There will pr 


the qualification was many years of Sunday-school 
he attendance. Sometimes, in spite of a well-prepared 
lesson guide, I was stumped as to how best to lead my 

in group. What a help it would have been if | had been 
to able to call at the home or telephone a faculty adviser 


er and say: “Mrs. Smith, what is most important about 
me the Maccabeans? How can I make the story most 
ar. meaningful to my class?” [’m sure such a Mrs. 


irs Smith would have been pleased to know she could 
off still be helpful. 


se The same system of advisers could be applied to 
le other groups in the church. As is right, the young 

people can handle the planning and organization. 
d- The older people can be standing behind them, ready 
d- to offer their counsel when a problem presents itself. 
in And, incidentally, think what a help these people 
as would be to your hard-pressed pastor and his wife. 


er Childhood, adolescence, maturity, old age—all are 
n- stages in the process of growth, providing balance 
-- and a sense of continuity to the human family. Each 
d. stage has its problems and each should have its joys 


vO and compensations. The church is falling short of 
‘h its ideal if it fails to minister to the needs of any 
ly one group. 


iat Ought to Be Asked 


) ably be a special workers’ conference during the 
ll week. Arrange to have one night, perhaps Friday, 
t for all of your class members to come out and see 
a what is going on in their church school. Take them 
a around to see the classrooms of the children and 
r youth and look at the rooms and equipment. Let them 
8 talk to the teachers and superintendents of these 
8 departments to see what they need to make their 
classes and departments better. 

Have you visited the children’s division lately? 
Is there space for nursery children? Do they have 
the proper equipment? Do the kindergarten young- 
sters meet in the basement, where the windows are 
high and small and little sunshine ever comes in? 
In one church school, the piano was on a raised 
k platform while the children were on the concrete 
) floor. Asked why they did not put the piano down 
- and allow the children to sit on the platform, the 
: reply was, “This piano is an expensive instrument; 
- we can’t have it down on the floor where it might get 

damp.” Do your primaries have to make shift in 
the kitchen because there is no other room? What 
equipment do they have? Is there room at the work- 
: table for all? Do their chairs fit them? Is there a 
y suitable place for them to hang their wraps? Do they 
have materials to work with so that each child has 
something he can do himself? How many children 
are cared for by one teacher? Do the teachers have 
assistants to help with the materials, with getting 
the children’s wraps off and on, and seeing that they 
y are all comfortable? 
3 When have you or your class members paid any 
attention to the youth division? What are they do- 
3 ing? How many youth classes are there? Do they 
have a regular teacher or leader or are they trying 
to carry on by themselves by reading something or 
talking about anything that comes up at the moment? 
Are there discipline problems with the intermedi- 
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ates? Why? Most young persons' who come to 
church school will behave themselves if they have 
something to do that they think is worth doing. 
What equipment do they have? Are there black- 
boards, books, and materials? Do they have oppor- 
tunities for recreation in their evening programs? 
Who sponsors the group? 

The third purpose of Christian Education Week 
is to provide for special projects or movements in the 
church. The Advance is the movement to be stressed 
this year. If your workers’ conference is not already 
using the two booklets, Advance in the Church School 
and Workbook for the Advance in the Church School, 
1949-1952, suggest that the superintendent get them. 
They may be obtained from the Division of the Local 
Church, General Board of Education, Box 871, 
Nashville 2, Tennessee. There are ten points for 


goals and programs of the Advance. They are: 

I. Add 1,700,000 new church school members 

II. Win 1,000,000 persons to Christ and church 
membership through the church school 

III. Enlist youth and young adults in Christian 
life-service vocations 

IV. Study the Christian program 

V. Challenge and teach families to be Christian 

VI. Teach the facts about beverage alcohol 

VII. Elevate the stewardship ideal in the church 
school 

VIII. Strengthen the rural church 

IX. Educate concerning a Christian social and 
world order 

X. Cultivate commitment to teaching Christ in all 
of life’s relationships 


“Watchman, What of the Night?” 


“Is Christianity a passing phenomenon? Seen 
against the long background of history must we 
regard it as relatively transient? ... Or is Christian- 
ity a growing factor in the life of mankind? As 
a movement in history is it, so far as we can judge, 
only in its infancy?” These are the bold questions 
which Kenneth Latourette proposes to try to answer 
in his recently published The Christian Outlook 
(Harper and Brothers, 1948; price, $2.50). 

There is no one in the world today who is better 
qualified to attempt to answer this question than the 
man who has given us A History of the Expansion 
of Christianity. Dr. Latourette begins with a candid 
facing of the real situation. This is no merely senti- 
mental collection of wishful thinking. “The very 
existence of Christianity seems threatened. Seldom 
if ever,” he writes, “has the menace to Christianity 
been so grave as in the present century.” In the 
second chapter, the author attempts to face squarely 
those factors in the life of our time that seem most 
unfriendly to the future of Christianity. There are 
the conflicting ideologies, Fascism, National Social- 
ism, and Communism. The first two seem to be pass- 
ing, but Communism, which he suggests “is the 
twentieth-century equivalent of Islam,” continues to 
be a vigorous and aggressive competitor. The grow- 
ing power of the state presents an equally serious 
threat. Many have found science and the scientific 
attitude seriously disturbing to the faith. 

Closely allied with science stands nontheistic 
humanism and that to which both the scientific and 
the humanistic movement so often seem to lead— 
stark secularism. The wars that have raged through 
most of the present century, with their major dis- 
locations of population, and the general revolt of the 
Orient against white imperialism, have contributed 
to the general confusion and impatience with the 
whole point of view represented by the Church. Over 
against these sources of contemporary unbelief, Dr. 
Latourette poses a long-range view of Christian his- 
tory. “By this history,” he affirms, “Christianity 
has shown as has no other religion the ability to 
survive the deaths of cultures and eras with which 
It had been closely associated.” “It will be noticed,” 
he adds, “. . . that in each successive major crisis 
the territorial losses of Christianity have been less 


marked, the period of decline and stagnation less 
prolonged, and the subsequent advance more striking 
than in the one before it.” This leads to a tempered 
optimism. “Presumably a faith with such a record 
will continue, regardless of the shifting scene. Pre- 
sumably, too, it will remain the salt and the light in 
whatever stage of civilization may succeed the 
present.” 

After an extensive and somewhat detailed analysis 
of ‘Recent Losses and Gains,” Dr. Latourette sums 
up his findings: “In these four ways, then, in the 
face of its enemies, Christianity is again displaying 
amazing vitality. More than ever before it is spread- 
ing geographically, it is becoming more deeply rooted 
among a great variety of peoples, it is exerting in- 
fluence upon mankind as a whole, and its adherents 
of many traditions are beginning to work together 
and in that work find common fellowship.” 

The shift of world power from Europe, which has 
been the primary stronghold of Roman Catholicism, 
to America and Russia, points to an increasing 
dominance of the Protestant form of Christianity in 
the years ahead. “The Roman Catholic Church,” 
he writes, “is not dying. ... For millions it will be 
the authority in religion. Yet as a factor in world 
affairs it probably has reached or passed its peak.” 
That Protestantism offers the brightest hope for 
Christian advance, today, seems at first glance to 
run counter to much that we have been hearing 
lately. Dr. Latourette, however, points to the fact 
that ‘“‘the best of Protestant thought is stating with 
marked cogency the striking pertinence of the Chris- 
tian faith to our era.’ Further, the greatest expan- 
sion now in progress, the world around, roots in 
Protestant missions, and it is among Protestants that 
the ecumenical movement has received its primary 
support. 

Ultimately, of course, our hope for the future of 
the Church rests in our faith in the Gospel. “The 
hope and the strength of Christianity are in God. 
God governs history. God must triumph.” This leads 
to a renewal of the challenge of the Gospel to us. 
“The hour and the manner of God’s triumph are 
partly dependent upon our cooperation. ... He who 
responds... will be among those who hold the world 
together.” CHARLES E. SCHOFIELD. 
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BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 
By W. A. Smart 


Professor of Biblical Theology, Candler 
School of Theology, Emory University 


For century after century the ancient Israe 
were oppressed by their neighbors. While t 
kingdom lasted, it was tributary to the great 
pires which drained it poor through tribute. E 
tually the kingdom fell, and the Jews were scatt 
over the Mediterranean world, while their 
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homeland was ruled by one foreign power after 
another. 

Centuries of such treatment drove these hapless 
people to an ever increasing nationalism. God was 
on their side, and was therefore the enemy of their 
enemies. To be a loyal Jew meant to hate the enemies 
of Judaism. As the Gentiles were trampling on them 
now, so they would some day trample on the Gentiles. 
God would break the teeth of their oppressors, and 
God’s Chosen would rule the world forever. 

For our lesson today we have two stories which 
came out of this extreme nationalism but which ex- 
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press opposite viewpoints, for one glories in it and 
the other condemns it. 

Purely from a literary viewpoint, the story of 
Esther is one of the classics. It excels in that liter- 
ary form which is thought to be characteristic of 
our modern age, the short story. The setting is in 
the days when Persia controlled the Near East, 
and many Jews, exiled from their homeland, had 
achieved some prominence in Persian affairs. This 
story is laid in the Persian court, where both Mor- 
decai and Esther were Jews. 

The story should be read in its entirety, possibly 
read more than once, and it will not be clumsily sum- 
marized here. Having read it, we will be in position 
to appreciate a few comments about it. 

It is full of nationalism, but not of religion. God 
is never mentioned. Even when Mordecai promises 
help “from another source,” he does not mention God. 
When Esther fasts, there is no mention of praying, 
though they normally went together. 

There is not a really admirable character or 
worthy act in the book. Mordecai, once in control, 
is about as vindictive as Haman. It is true that 
Esther risked her life by going into the king’s audi- 
ence chamber, but Mordecai had warned her that if 
she refused she would certainly be killed, and she 
had everything to gain and nothing to lose in taking 
the chance. It is not surprising that Luther said, “I 
am so hostile to this book that I wish it did not exist, 
for it Judaizes too much and has too much heathen 
naughtiness.” 

Later copyists tried to correct this religious lack, 
and in the Greek version much is added, specially 
prayers of Mordecai and Esther. The Roman Catho- 
lic Church has followed this Greek version, and as a 
result Esther is much longer in their Bibles than 
in those used by Protestants. 

It is not surprising that such a book, in its orig- 
inal Hebrew form, had trouble getting into the Bible. 
As late as A.D. 91 the Jewish Council had a debate on 
the standing on Esther, Ecclesiastes, and the Song 
of Songs, and only then were they finally recog- 
nized as scripture. 

The climax of the story is, of course, the slaughter 
of the Persians. More than 75,000 were killed with- 
out the loss of a single Jew, the slaughter of the 
second day being at the direct request of Esther 
herself. And there was unrestrained celebration 
among the Jews over their salvation and the destruc- 
tion of their enemies. 

The chief use of this story among the Jews was 
at the celebration of the Feast of Purim, a purely 
Secular season “of feasting and gladness, and of 
Sending portions one to another and gifts to the 
poor.” Eventually it came to be the custom to read 
the book of Esther in every synagogue during the 
celebration of this festival, “the whole congregation 
joining enthusiastically in the closing passages relat- 
ing to Mordecai’s triumph, and, at the mention of 
Haman, hissing, stamping, gesticulating, and crying 
out, ‘Let his name be blotted out; let the name of the 
wicked perish.’ ” 

In sharp contrast with the intense nationalism of 
Esther is the spirit of this other short story, Jonah. 
Though it is listed as a book of prophecy, it is really 
not prophecy at all, but a story about a prophet, a 
prophet who is seen in a very unfavorable light. 

Jonah himself represents the very spirit of na- 


tionalism described above. For him, Jehovah is the 
special monopoly of the Jewish people, and their 
religion is a faith that he will destroy all their 
enemies. Instead of being a bond uniting people 
together, religion was a wall of partition keeping all 
other peoples out. 

One of the cruel oppressors of Israel had been 
Assyria, with its capital at Nineveh, and in the story 
God commissions Jonah to go and preach his precious 
Jewish religion to these hated enemies. Jonah would 
have no part in such an enterprise. He started head- 
long in the opposite direction. Nineveh was east, 
and Jonah started for Tarshish, the westernmost 
city in their world. 

Of course God cannot let him get by with this, 
so he sends a storm to stop him. And when Jonah 
jumps overboard, he sends a big fish to pick him up 
and put him on land again. Then the fish, which is 
quite incidental to the story, disappears. 

Jonah has learned his lesson, and he now goes 
to Nineveh. His preaching converts every man, 
woman and child in that city, which was so large that 
there were 120,000 babies under two years old. 
Even the animals put on sackcloth! 

Jonah was outraged that these foreigners had now 
escaped the destruction which he wished for them. 
He criticized God bitterly for being so tender- 
hearted. Sitting outside the city and still hoping 
for its destruction, he found shelter from the heat 
under a gourd vine, and then it died, and he was 
more furious than ever. Then God gave him the 
final rebuke. Was it right that he should be so con- 
cerned over the death of a mere weed, and then com- 
plain because God did not want the death of 120,000 
babies ? 


“Jonah,” from the fresco by Michelangelo in the Sistine 
Chapel of the Vatican, Rome. 














The lesson is obvious. The writer is dar 
believe that God is just as deeply concerne: 
enemies as for us. The foreigner is as pr 
him as the native, the Japanese as the Ame? 
Negro as the white man. Jonah is the m 
book of the Old Testament. 


Aids to Teaching 


By Richard G. Belcher 


Staff Member, Department of Leadership 
Education, General Board of Education 


In preparing this lesson you will want 
carefully the material in Adult Student by ‘\ 
and the material in ADULT TEACHER by Sm 
this material is rich in information about th: 
ical background and social and religious 
against which these two books were writt« 
articles in The Abingdon Bible Commen 
Esther and Jonah will also be very helpful 

One difficulty with which you will have to 
will be the simple matter of enough time to 
these two books. Another difficulty that som: 
will face will be the occasional individual w 
nothing more significant in the Book of Jon 
the question of living in a fish’s belly for thr 
Careful study and preparation will help you 
come successfully both of these difficulties. 

You can begin this session by quickly re 
the types of literature you and the members 
class have discovered in the Bible. Today’s 
introduces your group to still another, nam: 
short story. 

Ask your class, Why did the authors of 
and Jonah choose to proclaim their message 
way? 


I. The Book of Esther. 


Ask your class, When was this book w 
What is the story about? Take time to out! 
plot of the story. The story naturally subdivic 
five portions. These are indicated by Willi 
Adult Student. Take time for the members « 
class to find these major sections in their Bi 

Ask your class to list five characteristics 
book. They may give those found in Willian 
terial in Adult Student or they may want to vo! 
their own. Make note of these either on a blac 
or in quarterlies so that later on you can c 
them with the characteristics of the Book of 
and Song of Songs. 

Ask your class, What was the author try 
accomplish with this story? At least two pu 
seem apparent (see Williams). Be sure tha 
class finds these, although they may feel that 
motives were at work behind the book. 

Do you feel that in the light of the characte 
listed above and this statement of purpose, th 
Book of Esther belongs in the Scriptures? VW 
why not? How did it get in the Scriptures 
first place? (Smart gives an answer.) 

How do you feel about Esther as a person 
reactions from class. Then note Williams’ 
ment that she has charm, courage, and convic 
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Bible Commentary, “Esther’s noble resolve to go to 
the king at the risk of her life is the moral high- 
water mark of the book, even though . . . according 
to Mordecai’s argument she had everything to gain 
and nothing to lose by doing it.” It should also be 
noted that Esther did not observe the dietary laws 
of Judaism, keeping secret her nationality. 

To what degree and in what ways do we practice 
our Christian faith when we have nothing to lose 
and everything to gain? To what degree and in 
what ways do we keep it secret when it seems expe- 
dient? 

Why do you think that the Book of Esther is not 
quoted in the New Testament? Such a question 
ought to bring from your class a rather clear state- 
ment of the differences in religious and ethical in- 
sight between Esther and the New Testament. Jesus 
said, “Love your enemies.” Esther says, love your 
kindred and hate your enemies. Other points of 
comparison should come out of the discussion. 

If time permits, some thought should be given to 
the Feast of Purim. What it was; what it is now. 
Glean information from ADULT TEACHER, The Abing- 
don Bible Commentary, or call on a Jewish rabbi or 
friend for up-to-date information close to home. 


II. The Book of Jonah. 

Ask your class, What is the purpose of the Book 
of Jonah? Note replies given by the class. List some 
of the characteristics of this book. Compare with 
Esther. 

Outline with your class the story of Jonah. To- 
gether, read the book in class. Ask your class, as 
they read, to note the attitudes and ideas reflected 
by this reluctant prophet. How would you describe 
Jonah’s behavior while in the boat, and his relation- 
ship to the other seamen? Good? Generous? Sacri- 
ficial? Cowardly? Selfish? 

How would you describe Jonah’s attitude toward 
God? Note replies from class. 

Ask your class, How would you describe Jonah’s 
attitude toward the people of Nineveh? 

Apparently, Jonah does not want to accept the 
logical and ethical consequences of his religious 
faith. Are we sometimes guilty of this? In what 
ways? Why? What about the person who joins the 
Church only to rebel because the Church advocates 
some things that he does not want to believe? 

Jonah wanted his own way, and when he couldn’t 
get it he sat on a hillside and sulked. Do we some- 
times sulk because we can’t have our own way, and 
blame God, wishing all the time that it would turn 
out our way so that we could gloat over him and 
say, “I told you so”? 

Who Wrote the Book? Follow Williams’ suggestion 
and note differences in attitude between Jonah in 
the story and the author of the story. How do our 
own attitudes toward other people, Russians for 
example, compare with the attitude of the author 
of this little book? 

In concluding this unit of study, summarize the 
discoveries and insights made by your group while 
discussing Song of Songs, Esther, and Jonah. 

Close with a brief prayer that will touch the needs 
of your group and the needs of people around the 
world. 

Urge your class to read the suggested portions of 
the Book of Daniel for next week. 
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Sept. 11: THE BOOK OF DANIEL 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 
By W. A. Smart 


Today’s lesson introduces us to the Jewish apoc- 
alyptic literature, a type of writing which was very 
popular from about 200 B.c. till A.D. 100. The late- 
ness of its appearance explains why there is so 
little of it in our Old Testament. 

Because they are not very familiar, the words 
“apocalypse” and “‘apocrypha” are frequently con- 
fused. The word “Apocrypha,” after a rather erratic 
history, has come to be popularly applied to the 
writings which are now in the Old Testament of the 
Roman Catholic Church but not in that recognized 
by Protestants, though they are frequently found 
printed between the testaments in large pulpit Bibles. 
Most of this Apocrypha has nothing to do with 
apocalypse. 

The word “apocalypse,” which is simply a Greek 
word for a revelation, is applied to a large number 
of writings, most of them now lost, which were writ- 
ten in times of persecution, claiming to reveal the 
approaching end of suffering and the arrival of the 
Golden Age. One of the most familiar descriptions of 
them is “tracts for bad times.” 

Apocalypse was the successor of prophecy, and the 
writers all thought of themselves as prophets, for 
the Greek word apocalyptist was not used till later. 
The old prophets had predicted the glorious Day of 
Jehovah, but for centuries things got worse rather 
than better, one nation after another oppressing the 
Israelites. Finally they despaired of any ability in 
themselves to win a war or rule a world, so they 
turned it all over to God, and expected him, miracu- 
lously and suddenly, to put an end to all evil and 
start the world over again. This pessimism as to any 
resources in society to correct its evils is one of the 
conspicuous features of apocalypticism, and while 
it is easily understandable as a Jewish reaction to 
prolonged oppression, it has lingered in the history 
of the Church with unfortunate results. 

Apocalypses all claim to be revelations regarding 
the future which God gave to ancient worthies who 
lived centuries before the books were actually writ- 
ten, such as Baruch, Enoch, and even Adam and Eve. 
This was partly because late Judaism wanted all its 
books to seem to come from those early days when 
God actually spoke to prophets, and partly because 
people are always suspicious of their contemporaries 
who claim to have visions, but find it easier to believe 
that men had authentic visions in the past. The Book 
of Daniel was written about four hundred years 
a the time when Daniel was supposed to have 

ived. 

Daniel was certainly a “tract for bad times.” In 
the early part of the second century B.c. Palestine 
was part of the great Syrian kingdom whose king, 
Antiochus Epiphanes, was violently opposed to the 
practice of Judaism. He undertook to abolish all 
Jewish practices from his kingdom, and slaughtered 
multitudes who tried to perpetuate their faith 
Secretly. No one was allowed, on penalty of death, 
to own any part of the Jewish scriptures, to circum- 
cise an infant, to worship Jehovah God, or to teach 
Judaism to his children. The Temple in Jerusalem 


was defiled, and made into a place for the worship 
of the pagan God Zeus. Men must either be willing 
to die for their faith or abandon it, and the streets 
of Jerusalem ran red with the blood of martyrs. 

How would one strengthen the morale of people 
in the midst of such tragedy? Two approaches would 
be obvious: to tell stories of others who had endured 
similar experiences successfully and who could 
therefore serve as models, and to assure the suffer- 
ers that their sorrows would be brief, and would 
soon give way to gladness. 

These two things the Book of Daniel does. The 
first six chapters are stories of the way in which 
Daniel and his friends met and overcame the same 
problems, and the last six are visions to Daniel prom- 
ising that the persecuting king will soon die and 
then the Jews will rule the world. The first half of 
the book is more popular; the second half more dif- 
ficult. 

In chapter 1, Daniel and his companions are or- 
dered to eat meat and drink wine which were for- 
bidden by Jewish food laws because of their con- 
nection with foreign gods. But they purposed in 
their hearts that they would not. defile themselves, 
and God took care of them. Will he not also take 
care of those who are now being commanded by 
Antiochus to do the same thing? 

In chapter 2, Nebuchadnezzar dreams of a great 
image representing the nations which had persecuted 
Israel, and a miraculous stone, which was Israel, 
crushed them all, and then grew until it filled the 
whole earth. 

In chapter 3, the three Hebrews are commanded 
to worship an image, as Antiochus was forcing the 
people to do when the book was written. But the 
loyal Hebrews preferred the furnace, and God pro- 
tected them. 

Chapter 4 tells how Nebuchadnezzar, like Anti- 
ochus, arrogated such greatness to himself that God 
had to strike him down with insanity. Those who 
set themselves above God are inevitably humbled. 

Chapter 5 is the story of Belshazzar’s desecration 
of the holy vessels of the Temple by using them in 
a vulgar, licentious feast. Antiochus, too, had 
desecrated the Temple and stolen its vessels, but a 
day of reckoning would come. 

Chapter 6, the best known of them all, tells of 
God’s protection of Daniel when he insisted on pray- 
ing to God in spite of the king’s decree. 

All of these stories are placed back in the days of 
Nebuchadnezzar, but they all have their meanings 
for the days of the Syrian king Antiochus four hun- 


-dred years later. 


The second half of the book consists of four visions 
which Daniel had, each of them promising the early 
end of persecution at the death of Antiochus. Chap- 
ter 7, like chapter 2, pictures the four persecuting 
powers overthrown and Israel supreme in the world. 
Chapter 8 reviews the history from Alexander the 
Great to Antiochus. Chapter 9 explains that a proph- 
ecy of Jeremiah is to be fulfilled when Antiochus 
dies. And chapters 10 through 12 are a detailed 
review of recent history, about to culminate in the 
Jewish triumph. Surely, under such circumstances, 
Israel can endure her sufferings just a little longer. 
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Aids to Teaching 
By Richard G. Belcher 


You will find it helpful to follow the same steps of 
preparation for teaching this unit that you followed 
in preparing other units. Begin by reading the 
Book of Daniel and the late prophetic writings in 
Isaiah, Zechariah, and Joel suggested by Williams 
for daily reading. 

Then read quickly all material by Williams and 
Smart in Adult Student and ADULT TEACHER. Read 
this material again, more carefully this time, and 
take note of the following: 

1. Questions, information, unfamiliar words and 
facts, and additional material you believe you 
may need. 

2. Underline questions, problems, issues that will 
serve as a good base for discussion. How can you 
use them? 

3. Bits of unusual information that will make dis- 
cussions interesting. 

4. Unfamiliar words or facts about which you need 

more information. Where will you get this in- 

formation? 

Study outline of unit in ADULT TEACHER (see 

chart) so that you can see the unit whole, and 

the points of reference or comparison among the 
various sections. 


Or 


Then gather your additional resources. You will 
find the following to be most helpful: 

The Abingdon Bible Commentary 

A Guide to Understanding the Bible—by Harry 
Emerson Fosdick 

A set of study maps of Palestine 

Two or three different translations of the Old 
Testament. 


These materials are available from The Methodist 
Publishing House serving your territory. You may 
be able to borrow them from your pastor if you are 
not able to buy them. And speaking of your pastor, 
don’t forget that he is a resource, too. Do not 
hesitate to go to him with a question from your class 
that you do not feel adequate to answer; or to ask 
him for materials that will help you to guide more 
effectively the thinking of your group. 

Now turn to the lesson for today. You have dis- 
covered that the “apocalypse” is a special type of 
biblical writing. Because it deals with problematic 
questions such as a Day of Judgment, and because 
it is permeated with imagery and symbolic figures, it 
lends itself to much misinterpretation and misunder- 
standing by lay readers. It is therefore important 
that members of your group come to understand 
clearly the historical situations behind the apocalyp- 
tic writings and the reasons behind the religious 
ideas that emerged in apocalypse. What is true of 
apocalypse in general is likewise true of the Book of 
Daniel in particular. 

At the very beginning of your class session, you 
will want to help your group to a definition of two 
words: “apocalypse” and “apocrypha.” It is easy to 
confuse the two. Smart gives a definition of both 
these words. You may want to compare his definition 
with definitions from any good standard dictionary. 
Suggest that your class copy these definitions. If you 
can locate an Apocrypha, bring it to class. If you 
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have an old, large pulpit Bible in your church, you 
may find the Apocrypha between the Old and New 
Testaments. 

New Type of Prophecy? Ask your class, How do 
most people think of prophecy today? What is meant 
by the phrase “the age of the imitation of prophecy”? 
What gave rise to this new type of literature? In 
what ways during the past year has this study of 
the Bible given you new understanding of the Old 
Testament prophets? 

Prophecy and Apocalypticism. In Adult Student, 
Williams indicates three points of contrast between 
prophecy and apocalypticism. Ask your class to in- 
dicate these and note them. Which of these con- 
trasts do you consider most significant? Why? 

Invite your group to list a half-dozen character- 
istics of this type of literature and then compare 
with those indicated by Williams. It would also be a 
good idea to ask the class to open their Bibles to the 
Book of Daniel and find some specific illustrations of 
each of these. 

Prophecy Reinterpreted. Ask half the class to 
turn to Jeremiah 25:11-12, the other half to Daniel, 
chapter 9. Point out that Jeremiah was using 
“seventy years” in a general sort of way to indicate 
a lifetime. Seventy was a general number for the 
Hebrews, much as one hundred is for us. Now read 
Daniel, chapter 9, and help the class see how Daniel 
twists this reference to suit his purpose. He wants to 
prove that the Golden Age will come in his time 
and that this is really the prediction of Jeremiah. If 
you have an Apocrypha, it would be well to check 
on the other reference given by Williams. 

It is important for your class to see how this 
works, because it is the kind of biblical interpretation 
characteristic of many “store-front” religious sects 
that frequently confuse the thinking of our people. 
They read into apocalyptic imagery the things they 
want it to say, and on this false premise build elabo- 
rate theologies. Perhaps some members of your class 
could visit the meetings of some of these sects and 
bring back firsthand reports of the biblical interpre- 
tations discovered there. Saturday night papers in 


most metropolitan areas advertise meetings of these 
store-front groups. In any case be sure that your 
group recognizes the fact that apocalyptists wrote 
for their day, and did not intend to predict twentieth- 
century history. 

The Book of Daniel. Why was the Book of Daniel 
written? What historical events and persons created 
the framework and supplied much of the subject 
matter of this book? Who were the Maccabees? (The 
name given the family who led the revolt against 
Antiochus and the Syrian oppression. The family 
furnished several of the leaders for the new Jewish 
kingdom during its brief period of independence.) 
When was the Book of Daniel written? Why has the 
book been included in the Christian Bible as proph- 
ecy, and in the Jewish Bible among the “writ- 
ings”? Which do you think is the wiser judgment? 
Why? 

Interpretation of Dreams. Outline with your 
group the major sections of the Book of Daniel. ‘See 
material in Adult Student and ADULT TEACHER. Then 
ask certain members of the class to read certain 
chapters or portions of chapters. You supply the 
interpretations as given by Smart in ADULT 
TEACHER. Be sure that some of these readings and 
interpretations come from the first half and some 
from the last half of the book. Perhaps a reading 
from every second or every third chapter will be suf- 
ficient for the group to understand the general theme 
and significance of the book. Help your class see 
that the central point in each vision and dream is 
the destruction in turn of four major political em- 
pires and the final triumph of the kingdom of God. 

Before concluding this study ask your class to 
identify the following: “the kingdom of gold” 
(2:38) ,—“the ram” (chapter 8) ,—“‘He-goat” (8:21), 
—“‘the big horn”—‘“the four kingdoms”—“the little 
horn.” 

Ask your class, What value does the Book of 
Daniel have for us today? What is the significance 
of its message for you? Summarize your discussion. 
Urge the group to read daily in preparation for next 
Sunday. 
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“Micah” from “Frieze of the Prophets’ by John Si 
Sargent. Courtesy, Boston Public Library. (Phote 
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Sept. 18: LATE PROPHETIC 
WRITINGS 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 
By W. A. Smart 


There is a familiar idea that Malachi, the last 
book in the Old Testament, was written last, and that 
there were 400 “years of silence” between the Old 
and the New Testaments. This is often referred to 
as the middle age, or the dark ages, of the Bible. 

Many parts of the Old Testament were written 
later than Malachi, not to speak of a much larger 
literature which was never included in the Bible. 
The centuries just before the birth of Jesus were, 
from a literary point of view, the most creative that 
Judaism had known up to that time. 

But as we have seen in previous lessons, there was 
a suspicion of things written after God had ceased 
10 speak to the men of old, and so these contemporary 
writings tended to put themselves back into those 
earlier times for the sake of credence. Psalms were 
connected with David, Wisdom literature with Sol- 
omon, all laws with Moses. The fragments of 
prophecy produced in these later centuries had a 
tendency to connect themselves with the older books 
of prophecy, so that practically all the books of 
prophecy as we have them contain later sections 
which were added after the time of the original 
author. 

One of the conspicuous characteristics of much of 
this later prophetic and apocalyptic writing is the 
narrowing nationalism which we noted in connection 
with Esther, Jonah, and Daniel. This was caused 
in part by the prolonged persecutions of Israel, and 
in part by the overthrow of their national govern- 
ment which made them look forward with growing 
eagerness to the time when the kingdom of Israel 
would be restored and would rule the world. 

This had at least two effects on the Jews’ idea of 
Jehovah. He ceased to be the God of the little 
Judean hills and became the God who ruled over all 
peoples. The destinies of the nations were in his 
hands. But further, their idea of God was colored 
by their nationalism. He was the God who would 
make his own Israel ruler of the world, while he 
destroyed other nations or made them subservient. 
“His dominion shall be from sea to sea, and from the 
River to the ends of the earth” (Zechariah 9:10). 
But he will exercise this power to destroy the Gen- 
tiles. In Joel 3:9ff there is a stirring passage which 
reverses Isaiah’s picture of peace by turning plow- 
shares into swords. 

Proclaim this among the nations: 

Hallow war! Arouse the warriors! 

Let the fighting men approach and ascend! 
Beat your plowshares into swords, 

And your pruning hooks into lances! 


Bring down thy warriors, O Lord! 

Let the nations rouse themselves and come up 
To the valley of Jehoshaphat; 

For there I will sit to judge 

All the nations from every side. (Joel 3:9-12.’) 


‘J. M. P. Smith and Edgar J. Goodspeed; The Bible, An American 
Translation. Reprinted by permission of the University of Chicago 
Press. 
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This triumph of Israel and of Israél’s God is not 
thought of in moral terms such as are later asso- 
ciated with the kingdom of God. It is military and 
political. As other nations have ruled Israel, so 
Israel will rule the other nations. 

Out of this conception came the later conception 
of a Judgment Day. God will pass judgiuent on 
all foreign nations (read a vivid description in 
Joel 3:1-8). But increasingly Jews themselves lived 
like foreigners. They gave up their Judaism and be- 
came “up to date” like the Gentiles around them. 
Some changed their names from Jewish to Greek. 
And when the Maccabean wars came, many even 
fought on the side of Antiochus against their own 
people. 

Thus there arose an idea of a judgment within 
Israel, separating true Israelites from apostates. 
And eventually this has come over into Christianity 
as a universal Judgment Day in which true servants 
of God will be separated from sinners. 

Associated with the idea of judgment is the com- 
panion idea of resurrection. This came late in 
Judaism. The people of India, Egypt, Greece, and 
almost all others, became interested in life after 
death earlier than did the Jews. Over and over the 
Old Testament, even in late books like Psalms and 
Job and Ecclesiastes, states that death is the end, 
and only a couple of very late passages in Daniel and 
Isaiah anticipate a resurrection. 

But this idea was necessary. Just as it was im- 
portant to keep the wicked out of the glorious future 
by a judgment, so it was necessary that the righteous 
be included by a resurrection. For most of the 
righteous saints had died, and they must be brought 
back. This was not a resurrection from this earth 
to heaven, but a resurrection to this earth where 
the glorious future would be enjoyed. It was not a 
getting out of this physical body, but a getting 
back into it. 

Naturally, there must be a king to reign in this 
great age to come. The Jew was never as much in- 
terested in the Messiah as in the Messianic age. The 
Messiah was merely an agent for establishing and 
ruling it, and many of the Messianic predictions have 
no Messiah at all. God will bring in the age himself, 
as he made the world or sent the flood. But the idea 
of a king adequate for the new age was natural (he 
was not called “Messiah” until after Old Testament 
times), and we have in Isaiah 9 and 11 two familiar 
descriptions of him. 

One other feature characteristic of late Judaism 
was its multitude of angels. In earlier days God 
was thought to have acted directly. God created; 
God spoke to prophets; God met Moses on Mt. Sinai. 
But as time passed, the idea of God became more 
and more transcendent. High and majestic on his 
throne, he could not be thought of as jumping 
down and running to earth on perpetual errands. 

Contact with the Persians gave the answer. From 
them the Jews learned of multitudes of angels, who 
did the will of the exalted God as flunkies do the will 
of exalted rulers. Paul later said that even the law 
was given on Mt. Sinai “by angels, through an in- 


termediary” (Galatians 3:19). 


And from those same Persians, the Jews learned 
of the Devil, an evil God, with legions of evil angels, 
eo that the world was ruled not by one Power but 

y two. 











“Haggai” from “Frieze of the Prophets” by John Singer: 
Sargent. Courtesy, Boston Public Library. (Photo by 
Orient and Occident.) 
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Aids to Teaching 
By Richard G. Belcher 


You could begin this session with a brief 
ment indicating that a great number of belief 
up the content of our faith. Perhaps some 
have wondered where these beliefs or ideas 
from. Did they start somewhere? Or hav 
just always existed in the minds of men? O 
cussion today will supply us with at least a | 
answer to these questions. 

It will also be valuable for the members o 
class to keep in mind that in our study we are g 
close to the time of Jesus, and that an underst: 
of the history and dominant religious ideas 
people in this period will help us comprehend 
his life and message. 

Pictures of Jewish Religion. Who produced 
“late prophetic writings” that we have unde 
sideration? What purpose lay behind these 
ings? Of what value are they to us? Suppo 
group should write a statement of faith ref! 
our basic religious convictions about God, Jes 
church, Christianity, relationship of faith to a 
etc. Then suppose our pastor, with some of hi 
isterial friends, should write a similar stat« 
Where do you think the points of greatest diff 
would be found? List these. What factors 
contribute to the difference? Which of these 
ments would refiect more clearly the religio. 
mosphere of the middle twentieth century? 
Incidentally, this might be worth trying. 

Late Additions to Prophetic Books. Ask 
members of your class to turn to the “little 
alypse” in Isaiah, chapters 24 through 27, and 
to other portions of the book. Do the same 
Zechariah, chapters 9 through 14, and Joel, cha 
What difference, if any, do you observe between 
chapters and other portions of the same book? 
are the dominant ideas in these chapters? List 
Do you observe any differences in style of wri 

New Religious Developments. In this secti 
the material in Adult Student, Williams leads 
consider seven religious ideas that developed d 
this time and greatly influenced the future de 
ment of Christianity. Be sure that members of 
class have had a chance to read this materi: 
a good many have not read this section, tak 
minutes of class time for them to do so. Afte1 
have finished reading, ask, Which of these 
ideas seem to be most important? Which | 
to the regalia of religion rather than to the 
of religion? Why? Now let us look at each. 


1. God Is King of All Nations 


Take a few moments to list words that de: 
God as you believe Jesus revealed him to us. 
select from this section in Adult Student the » 
and phrases that describe God as these late pro} 
writers understood him to be. Compare simila 
and differences. At what points have we gai 
better understanding of God? 


2. Guardian Angels 


How did the idea of angels come into the thi 
of men? Do we still keep them there? Shou 
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show religious pictures that have angels in them 
to little children? Why or why not? 


3. Demons and Devils 

How do you explain the presence of evil in the 
world without personalizing it in the form of a 
devil? 
4. Judgment of Nations 

Were these writers correct in their conviction that 
God does judge the nations? If so, how? Did Jesus 


have anything to say about this? Does Galatians 
6:7 contribute anything at this point? 


5. Physical Resurrection 

When you recite the Apostles’ Creed and say ‘“‘the 
resurrection of the body and the life everlasting,” 
what does that mean to you? In what way does this 
account of the development of the belief in a resur- 
rection alter your understanding of this belief in 
your personal faith? 


6. The Messiah 

Discuss the differences between Jesus’ idea of 
the Messiah and the ideas about the Messiah de- 
veloped during this period of history. How did these 
differences contribute to the difficulty of Jesus’ 
task? Do you think it possible they contributed to 
his arrest and crucifixion? How? 


7. Sovereignty of God 

There seems to be common agreement among the 
apocalyptists, Jesus, and us that God works in his- 
tory and has a plan for men. The differences among 
us come at the point of understanding how God does 
this. How do you think God works in history? Com- 
pare with the apocalyptists and with Jesus. 


Summarize the main points in today’s discussion 
and then recall some of the insights gained in last 
week’s study. Urge your group to read the daily Bible 
readings recommended for next Sunday’s lesson. 


OO GID #8 G9 


Help for the Adult Bible Course 


Teachers of adult classes who are using the Adult 
Bible Course will find the following correspondence 
courses of the General Board of Education of The 
Methodist Church helpful: 


First Series—THE LIFE OF JESUS (120a) 

Lee, J. D., Jr—From Bethlehem to Olivet, 50 

cents. 

Second Series—TEACHING OF JESUS (124b) 

Branscomb, H. E.—The Message of Jesus, 75 

cents, or Rall, H. F.—The Teachings of Jesus, 
75 cents. 

You may enroll in one of these courses by sending 
your enrollment fee of $1.00 to the Department of 
Leadership Education, P. O. Box 871, Nashville 2, 
Tennessee. 

Suggestions for Study (correspondence course ma- 
terials) will then be mailed to you for the course 
you select. ; 

Textbooks for the courses may be obtained from 
The Methodist Publishing House that serves your 
territory. 
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“To Judaism we owe the 
idea of a Bible, and two 
thirds of its contents.” 
—W. A. Smart. (Photo 
by Ewing Galloway.) 





Sept. 25: THE HEBREW-—CHRISTIAN HERITAGE 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 
By W. A. Smart 


The unit title, “Permanent Contributions From Old 
Testament Religion,” may be a bit misleading, for 
Christianity did not start off as another religion 
borrowing certain contributions from Judaism. The 
New Testament religion was Judaism, or at least 
one movement within Judaism. 

Jesus always considered himself a Jew, and died 
believing that he was truer to Judaism than those 
who negotiated his death. He lived in a Jewish home, 
went to a Jewish synagogue, was awed by the Jew- 
ish Temple in Jerusalem, and worshiped the God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 

It never occurred to Jesus to establish a new re- 
ligion, and in spite of two passages in Matthew, he 
probably never spoke of a church. It never occurred 
to him that anything should be added to his Jewish 
Bible, for he was satisfied with it. From it he learned 
his religion and derived his thought forms, and his 
very language was largely determined by it. He 
claimed to be in the prophetic line, and to bring the 
law and prophets to fulfillment. He was the outstand- 
ing Jew of the first century. 

Paul, when he preached Christ, was preaching 
Judaism. It is true that he broke with the Pharisees, 
but he claimed to be a better Jew than they. When 
they quoted Moses as their authority, he claimed 
Abraham, the founder of their faith. Wherever he 
went, he sought out the synagogues, and preached 
to Jews the Christ who was the fulfillment of their 


hope. He told his Gentile converts that they were 
the true circumcision, the true children of Abraham. 
The whole of Jewish Messianism furnished the back- 
ground for his message as he hurriedly prepared for 
the coming of the Lord. 

The Jewish Scriptures automatically became the 
Bible of the Christian church. It was never borrowed 
from the Jews nor adopted by the church. Jews 
like Peter and Paul and Barnabas preached from it 
because it’ was, and always had been, their Bible. 
It was systematically read in the churches just as it 
was in the synagogues. The extent to which the early 
Christians argued from it to prove their points 
makes a fascinating study. It started in the New 
Testament, as Matthew and Hebrews in particular 
illustrate, but it became even more widespread later. 

We have stressed this point because we do not 
want to think of Christianity, and the Western civil- 
ization which it has influenced, as picking and choos- 
ing a few features from the Old Testament to per- 
petuate. Judaism survives, not only in the Jewish 
church of today, but also in the Christianity which 
grew out of it and is continuous with it. 

The Christian church comes to us from Judaism. 
The Jew had two centers of religious life, the syna- 
gogue and the Temple. Of these the Temple, which 
was the older and the more impressive, was destroyed 
in A.D. 70, and both Jew and Christian therefore gave 
up the practice of sacrifice. But the synagogues, 
which were places for preaching and studying God’s 
Word, survived and have given birth to the Christian 
church. We offer no sacrifice, but we do study and 
preach the Word of God in our churches. The sacred 
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“Amos” from “The Frieze of the Prophets” by J 
Singer Sargent. Courtesy, Boston Public Library. (P 
by Orient and Occident.) 


places of other religions are not, as a rule, pl: 
for preaching. 

To Judaism we owe the idea of a Bible, and 
thirds of its contents. All religions produce lit 
tures, but few have official canons. Judaism prod 
its Word of God, and from it both Christians 
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Mohammedans have learned the value of official 
scriptures as interpreters of their religions. 

The Sabbath is another contribution of Old Tes- 
tament religion. In the Old Testament it is chiefly 
a day of rest, and the Christian church (changing 
it to Sunday to commemorate the Resurrection of 
Jesus) has emphasized worship. One might well 
hesitate before saying which idea is more important, 
and both religions now incorporate both. The Sab- 
bath is an invaluable contribution, not only to re- 
ligion, but to all civilization where it is observed. 

When we pass from institutions to ideas, a book 
would not exhaust our subject. 

First, and basic to all the rest, is the Old Testa- 
ment teaching about God. We have become so fa- 
miliar with this that we must remind ourselves of 
the ideas of God in other religions in order to 
appreciate the richness of our heritage. 

Judaism took a local, national God and made him 
the one God of a magnificent monotheism. It thus 
enabled religion to survive, for no polytheism could 
live in the unified world of modern science and mod- 
ern philosophy. 

Judaism divorced God from images, and made him 
pure, omnipresent Spirit. 

Judaism gave to God moral character, which was 
desperately needed in the welter of immoral cults 
in antiquity. Only the righteous God of Israel can 
undergird modern society in its struggle for ethical 
survival. 

The Old Testament teaches us to make God central 
in all life. Politics, possessions, jobs, life itself—all 
have significance only as they are related to the pur- 
poses of this righteous God. There is here the sharp- 
est kind of contrast with the man-centered human- 
ism of our day. 

The Old Testament teaches us to find God in na- 
ture. The word “nature” is never used, for all nature 
is but God in action. The starry heavens, the fruits 
of harvest, the stormy wind fulfilling his word, all 
are God. 

Similarly we are taught to find God in history. The 
word “history” is not used, but all history is the 
working out of God’s purposes. In the Old Testa- 
ment idea of history moving forward to a Messianic 
age, we have the first insight into history as pro- 
gressive and not merely going around in cycles. 

There is no space for telling the Old Testament’s 
interpretation of human life; always sinning, always 
under the condemnation of God, yet akin to God 
and capable of being crowned with glory and honor. 

Finally, the Old Testament has given us the frame- 
work within which Jesus must be understood, for he 
is the highest exponent of Old Testament religion. 
Old Testament writers conceived the idea of a reign 
of God, in which his will would be done on earth as 
it is done in heaven.’ They gave us the idea of a 
Messiah. They gave us most of the materials from 
which the teachings of Jesus were fashioned. 

One tries to think what the world would be like 
without the contributions of the Old Testament, but 
the task is too great, and the imagination falls back 
benumbed. 


Whoso mocketh the poor reproacheth his Maker; 
And he that is glad at calamity shall not be un- 
punished.—Proverbs 17:5. 
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Aids to Teaching 
By Richard G. Belcher 


This session is a unit in itself and constitutes a 
real opportunity to review the study of the Old Testa- 
ment through which you have been leading your 
group for many weeks. 

Some weeks ago it was suggested that you start 
a “time-line” beginning with the time of Moses and 
continuing to the birth of Jesus. You should have 
noted on this line, as you discovered them, the dates 
of books, people, and events so that the members of 
your class could see them in historical perspective. 
If you have done this consistently, or if you have 
recorded any portions of this study on your time- 
line, you have a valuable resource for this session. 
It should be hung or otherwise placed in the class- 
room where it can be easily seen. 

It might also be helpful to have several Bibles open 
at strategic places around the room, with a slip of 
paper inserted indicating the date, and significance 
of the events recorded on those pages. Anything you 
can think of that will help the class to recall past 
discussions and to feel the progress and sweep in 
the history of the Hebrew people will be important 
for this session. 

The Old Testament and the New Testament. You 
can begin this session by making a brief statement 
to the effect that Christianity is a continuation of 
Judaism. Smart gives you more pertinent facts about 
this in his background material. Then call attention 
to what Williams says in this section of Adult Stu- 
dent. You could then take a Bible, with a cross 
reference column on each page, and have your class 
turn to the Gospels and note the Old Testament refer- 
ences. Two or three of these should be read and the 
use made of them in the Gospels should be discussed. 

Old Testament and the New Church. Ask your 
class, What three factors contributed to the rapid 
spread of Christianity in the Roman world? What 
place did the Old Testament have in the life of the 
Early Church? Why do we still read from the Old 
Testament in our worship services ? 

Three Religious Institutions. What are the three 
basic institutions that Williams says Judaism has 
given to Christianity? Which of these do you think 
is most important to us today? Williams points out 
that the Hebrews emphasized rest on the Sabbath 
and the Christians emphasized worship. Where do 
average Protestants now place the emphasis? To 
what extent do the members of our Church under- 
stand the significance of their place in the “congrega- 
tion”? Where have we failed to help them see the 
congregation as described in this section of Williams’ 
material? What can our class do about it? 

The Message of Judaism Continued. Ask your 
class, What great ideas, what religious insights from 
the Old Testament do you see continued in the 
Christian message? List these on the blackboard. 
Now compare with Williams’ list. As you note these, 
write down the names of the people through whom 
the message came, and the contribution each made, 
or the way through which he gained his insight. For 
example, Moses led Hebrew people to loyalty to one 
God, though still recognizing the existence of other 
gods. Discuss the different ways in which Amos, 
Hosea, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel were made aware of 


the message God held for them. What are the im- 
plications of this fact for us? In what way is God 
most likely to speak to you? 

God Is Central. Note the contribution made by 
each of the characters mentioned in this section. 
Then consider Williams’ statement, “Religion cannot 
be dictated, nor can it be inherited from the past; 
it must be experienced.” Do you think we are getting 
by on second-hand religion? Why? or why not? What 
kind of experiences are we providing for our chil- 
dren? Are they experiences that will engender faith? 
Or will they inoculate our children against a vital 
religious experience because we have been thought- 
less in our homes and inept in our church school? 
What do you think? What can we do? 

There Is a Plan of Salvation. Again, ask your class 
to note progress through Hebrew history from the 
time of Moses to the time of Jeremiah and Ezekiel. 
List the major changes in emphasis from a religion 
of external law to a religion of personal responsi- 
bility and inner control. What did salvation mean to 
the Old Testament prophets? What does it megan to 
us today? 

God’s Search for Man. Ask your class, What do 
you consider to be the most thought-provoking state- 
ment in this last paragraph of our study material? 
Why? Let the class listen to the comments of several 
of its members. 

Summarize the discussion, concluding with an 
emphasis upon God’s search for man. Read Francis 
Thompson’s poem, “The Hound of Heaven,” if you 
can find a copy in your town library or your pastor’s 
study. Close with a brief prayer. 


Oo CHD Ch 


Christianity and Economics 


For the purpose of conducting a study of the 
application of Christian principles to the economic 
life of the West—including application to business, 
agriculture, labor, and the professions—the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America has 
been granted $100,000 for a three-year period by the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 

Charles P. Taft, of Cincinnati, a former president 
of the Council, has been named chairman of the 
Study Committee; among the other members are 
Professor John C. Bennett of Union Theological 
Seminary, Nelson H. Cruikshank of Washington, 
D. C., Clarence Pickett of the American Friends 
Service Committee, Ellis Van Riper of the Transport 
Workers Union, C. Maurice Wieting of the Ohio 
Farm Bureau Federation, Glenn Gardiner of the 
New Jersey State Chamber of Commerce, and Pro- 
fessor Kermit Eby of the University of Chicago. 

The Council’s Department of the Church and Eco- 
nomic Life (the Rev. Cameron P. Hall, executive) 
will conduct the study. 


Oo COD Ch 


It Makes a Difference 


THE community which is the subject of the beati- 
tudes is the community of the crucified.—From The 
Cost of Discipleship, by Dietrich Bonhoeffer; The 
Macmillan Company, 1949. Used by permission. 
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First edition of the Massachusetts Indian Bible prin 
Cambridge in 1661-3 by John Eliot. The small b« 
the background is a Hebrew translation of the P 
dedicated to Eliot and his co-workers by a Dutch s« 
(Photo by George Pickow from Three Lions.) 


International Lesso 


Series 


Sept. 4: PSALMS OF JUSTICE 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By Edwin Lewis 


Professor of Systematic Theology, 
Drew Theological Seminary 


SCRIPTURE: PSALMS 49:1-7; 72; 82. 


One of the striking qualities of the psalms 
range of their interest and the scope of their a} 
tion. They came out of the life of a people, an 
helped nourjsh and direct the life which pr: 
them. The form of expression may sometimes 
strange to us; but the experiences that are 
expressed, the hopes, the fears, the purposes— 
are not strange. 

Students of the Old Testament have dwelt « 
“humane” aspect of its legislation and tea 
Even in the early period, where inhumanity i 
mon, the humane exists side by side with the 
The avenger of blood had the law on his sid 
the provision of Cities of Refuge modified t} 
in the interests of justice (Numbers 35: 
Achan’s family was destroyed for Achan 
(Joshua 7), but custom also required a n 
assume some responsibility for the widow an 
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dren of the dead brother (Deuteronomy 25:5-10; 
compare Ruth 4). The law covering gleaning re- 
flected a concern for the poor (Leviticus 19:9-10; 
compare Ruth 2). 

The Hebrew prophets were outspoken in their 
rebuke of injustice (Amos 5:10-15; Micah 6:6-8; 
Isaiah 1:13-17). There were those in Israel who were 
so convinced of the primacy of justice that they kept 
alive in the records of the nation the names of these 
prophets and their words of rebuke. 

The psalms before us express this same spirit. 
What the prophets preached, the psalmists put into 
song. To sing a truth is to keep it vital. It was 
chiefly through the Psalter that the truth of God 
entered into the very life and thought of Israel. In 
the homes of the people, in their Temple services, 
in the gatherings in their village synagogues, on 
the great festive occasions, the psalms were the 
favorite means of expressing the deep things of the 
spirit. When the people sang or recited together 
the psalms that dealt with justice, they were preach- 
ing justice in a most effective way, and preaching it 
to themselves. 

Who could possibly miss the meaning of Psalms 
49? In a way that is quite unmistakable, it is saying 
that whether a man is rich or whether he is poor, he 
is under the same requirement as respects justice. 
The final accounting for the conduct of his life is 
something that no man can escape. What is said is 
said to all—to 

“Both low and high, 
Rich and poor together.” 


It is not simply that all men are to die. The psalm 
does, indeed, dwell on that. But what is especially 
emphasized is the fact that a man cannot buy him- 
self off from the divine requirement because he is 
rich. In verse 7, the clauses “‘his brother” and ‘for 
him,” should rather read “himself” and “for him- 
self.” This reading at once clarifies the thought, 
which then means: “No unjust man, however rich, 
can bribe God.” 

But neither can an unjust poor man bribe God. 
We are likely to forget that it is quite possible for 
the rich man to be just and the poor man to be unjust. 
It is not the social status that necessarily determines 
the moral status. The moral status is determined by 
something in the man himself: it is the fruit of a 
spirit, a temper, a purpose. If the merchant can rob 
the clerk, so also may the clerk rob the merchant. 
The demand for just treatment permits no excep- 
tions. 

But we should not overlook the burden of Psalms 
82. The burden of this psalm is that judgment on 
account of injustice is not to wait until death. Jus- 
tice is a consideration among men here and now. We 
want a better world not only in a distant tomorrow, 
but today. Nothing has hurt the Christian cause 
more than the declaration, frequently made in former 
times and still sometimes heard, that the inequalities 
of this life are to be patiently endured because they 
will be corrected in a life to come. “Pie in the sky” 
is not to be balanced against starvation now! 

The “gods” of Psalms 82:1 are not divine beings, 
but the judges who are appointed to see that justice 
is done among mankind. The psalmist imagines 
these judges being judged by God, the Judge of all. 
They are assembled before him like a “congrega- 
tion.” They are pronounced unworthy judges, be 








cause they have not judged justly. We must not 
miss the contemporary application of the truth that 
is here enforced. The truth applies to anyone who 
is appointed to administer justice. Judges must 
themselves be just. 

We must not suppose, however, that this principle 
applies only to “official” judges. Just courts are in- 
dispensable to the welfare of the nation. But justice 
is not simply a matter for the courts. Justice is a 
matter for the entire social fabric—in the shop, in 
the store, in the factory, in the school, in political 
life, in all “the daily round.” He who expects justice 
must render justice, whoever he is. The judge must 
expect to be judged. 

We rave over some flagrant injustice—and that is 
well. But may it not be possible that fault could be 
found with uws—as employers, as employees; as mer- 
chants, as customers; as teachers, as students; as 
officials, as citizens—and for the same reason? “So- 
cial concern” means ‘“everybody’s concern.” The 
demand, “justice for the worker,” cannot be sepa- 
rated from justice for the man from whom the 
worker receives his wages, and from justice for those 
whose welfare may depend upon what the worker 
produces. 


A TEACHING PLAN 


By Ralph W. Mohney 


Pastor, Manker Memorial Methodist Church, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 


“T pledge allegiance to the flag... one nation, in- 
divisible, with liberty and justice for all.” Every 
member of your class will come to this period with 
some understanding of the word “justice,” at least 
as it relates to our patriotic ideal. They will have 
definite and perhaps positive feelings about it. In- 
tellectual assent or emotional responses, however, 
are not the desired results of this study. It will be 
good to enlarge upon the connotations of this word, 
already fixed within their minds, by projecting their 
thinking back into the days of the writing of the 
Book of Psalms. 

First, see if you can formulate for yourself an 
adequate definition for this word. But will it not 
also be important to have a knowledge of the mean- 
ing of this term as it was used during the period of 
the writing of the Psalms? 

The meanings of the words “justice” and “right- 
eousness” are very closely related in the Old Testa- 
ment. Justice, like righteousness, comes from an 
inward quality of life which presupposes right action. 
Right action, or being upright, results in healthful, 
wholesome, and harmonious personal and communal 
life. So, justice to the Israelites was not an abstract 
principle. Rather, it had its basis in the community 
life which, in turn, was grounded in a covenant 
relationship with God. 

God is understood as being the Source of Justice 
in Hebrew thought. As Lewis (“Biblical Back- 
ground”) notes, the prophets Micah and Amos have 
declared, “what doth the Lord require of thee, but 
to do justly, and to love kindness, and to walk humbly 
with thy God,” and “let justice roll down as waters, 
and righteousness as a mighty stream.” 

Read now the Scripture lesson, the textual com- 


ments as given in the students’ magazine. The Bib- 
lical Background will give you added insight for an 
understanding of the Scriptures which you now 
have studied. Having familiarized yourself with the 
basic material, perhaps you will now wish to formu- 
late your purpose. This purpose should help you 
hold before yourself the most beneficial results which 
may be realized through the study of this lesson. 
Perhaps your purpose will include some of these con- 
siderations: to help the members achieve an intel- 
ligent understanding of the meaning of justice, to 
help them determine the place of justice in Old Testa- 
ment thought as expressed in the Psalms, and to 
inspire them to apply the principles of such beliefs 
in their own personal lives, and in the society in 
which they live. 

Read now the lesson helps in the students’ maga- 
zine, making notations of pertinent ideas. Reread 
the Scripture lesson and then prepare your outline. 
The following outline may help you. 


I. A definition of justice 

A. Present-day interpretations 
B. That found in the Psalms 
C. The source of justice 

II. Justice—as described in the Psalms 
A. The fate of the evildoer 
B. Man’s social responsibility 
C. The judges judged 

III. Justice—as demanded of us 
A. In our individual relationships 
B. In our social relationships 
C. Of those in authority 


Elmer A. Leslie opens his masterful consideration 
of the Psalms with the thought, “in the Psalms we 
confront the religion of Israel in all its ranges and 
reaches.” Certainly during this study of “The 
Psalms of Ancient Israel” we are finding the validity 
of this statement. One of the vast reaches of the 
Psalms extends to the realm of social justice and 
social concern among the Israelites. Lewis (“Bib- 
lical Background”) notes that “what the prophets 
preached, the psalmists put into song.” 

Your class may be divided into three sections for 
the purpose of considering the psalms presented in 
the Scripture lesson. Instruct each group to be pre- 
pared to present the central idea of the psalm as it 
relates to the exercise of justice. 

Confusion often exists in the mind of man when 
he contemplates the nature of divine justice. Every 
member of the class, perhaps, can cite numerous in- 
stances where the wicked have prospered. You might 
have some such examples suggested and then let 
the members deal with these problems in the light 
of the beliefs of the psalmist (compare Psalms 49). 
“True Worship” (Wesley Quarterly) observes ‘‘the 
prosperity of the thoughtless and boastful rich is 
not a proof of God’s indifference to justice.” Why 
look with envy upon them? Ultimately they will 
come to the common lot of all such men. Neither pros- 
perity nor riches can ransom them from the inevita- 
ble fate that is theirs. 

Responsibility increases directly in proportion to 
the amount of power and influence that is invested in 
any person. Persons in positions of authority are 
then responsible for the exercise of that authority. 
The psalmist (Psalms 72) prays for the king, asking 








1Leslie, E. A., The Psalms, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1949. 
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that God might grant him God’s own rigl 
character and give him a deep sense of social r« 
sibility. Particular attention is to be given t 
poor, weak and needy, that they may be spared 
the oppressor. 

Enlarge upon the thought, prevalent in Psalr 
that even those who have been granted the ai 
ity to judge others are themselves judged by Gor 
you agree that “since they have violated their 
trust, they are all the more blameworthy”? (‘ 
Worship,” Wesley Quarterly.) 

Now, perhaps, you will want to devote the 
of your time to a consideration of those presen 
problems wherein you feel that the principle o 
tice should be more effectively exercised. Ba 
any such discussion is the realization that the 
of justice suggested in the Psalms have been g1 
implemented by the teachings of Jesus (see Ma 
5 through 7). 

The current labor problem certainly offers ar 
for the practice of justice in all its relation 


Sept. 11: JESUS AND THE PS 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By Edwin Lewis 


SCRIPTURE: PSALMS 8:2; 22:1, 16-18; 91: 
110:1; 118:22-23; MATTHEW 21:15-16, 38-42 
41-45; LUKE 24:44. 


Jesus’ familiarity with the Old Testament 
not surprise us. It was an obligation on J: 
parents to see that each child was early taugh 
tain specified portions of the Scriptures. The fi 
these was Deuteronomy 6:4-9. The passage 
known as the “Shema,” this being the Hebre 
“Hear,” the first word in the passage. The ex} 
tion in verse 7 of the “Shema” was taken 
literally: “diligent teaching’ meant insisten 
the Scripture passages being memorized. The 
tioning of the rabbis in the Temple by the boy 
suggests how well he had been taught at home ( 
2:46-47). The frequent occurrence of the w 
“You have heard that it was said to the men of 
(Matthew 5:21, 27, 33, 38, 43) bespeaks, as d 
references before us from the Psalms, his famili 
with the Old Testament Scriptures. 


1. The priests and scribes were annoyed a 
song of the children in the Temple (Matthev 
15-16). Jesus replied to them with the wor 
Psalms 8:2. It is doubtful if the children realiz« 
full import of their words. They were simp! 
peating what they had heard sung by the pilg 
The words, “Hosanna to the Son of David!” wer 
used simply because Jesus was there. If he ha 
been there, the words would still have been 
They were always used at the Passover proce 
as an expression of the Messianic hope. 

It was known, however, that some of the pilg 
had seen Jesus’ mighty works and had hear 
teaching. They would talk about him to pilgrim: 
came from distant parts. Perhaps the belief v 
grow during Passover week that this Jesus wa 
who comes in the name of the Lord!” The le: 
feared this. They were nervous. Even the a1 
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Seifert (Adult Student) reminds us that the social 
Creed of The Methodist Church calls upon both labor 
and management to work for the public good. How 
would the industrial picture be changed if such a 
consideration could be effected? Whois charged with 
the responsibility of initiating such a reform? What 
is the laborer’s responsibility? What is the owner’s 
or manager’s responsibility ? 

Are groups ever responsible for the action of their 
members? Are governments responsible for the ac- 
tion of soldiers while in active service? Are unions 
responsible for members who strike at will rather 
than under order? One of the principles used to 
mete out justice to the war criminals during the 
Nuremberg trials was the responsibility of the Nazi 
leaders for the actions of subordinates. Is this prac- 
tice generally followed here in the United States? 
Is justice characterizing the program of rehabilita- 
tion for the peoples of the war-torn nations? How 
do you believe justice can be made to function more 
effectively in our society? 


cry of the children disturbed them. Hence their re- 
quest that Jesus rebuke the young singers. 

Jesus’ reply was devastating, ““You are supposed to 
be wise men. You are called ‘teachers in Israel’ (com- 
pare John 3:10). The truth is that you do not have 
the insight of these little ones. They may speak 
better than they know, but they speak the truth.” 
Did he not mean that too much worldly wiscom 
blinded the eyes to spiritual things? It is the pure 
in heart who see (Matthew 5:8). “Hath not God 
made foolish the wisdom of the world?” (I Co- 
rinthians 1:20-29). 


2. There is a similar subtle meaning in Matthew 
22:41-45 (compare Psalms 110:1). Here again Jesus 
does not make any direct claim. The common belief 
was that the Messiah would be a descendant—“a son” 
—of David. The words of the angel to Mary about 
her promised son are in line with this belief (Luke 
1:32). On the other hand, it did not necessarily fol- 
low that because a person was a “son of David” he 
would be Messiah. Joseph himself, for example, was 
a son or descendant of David (Luke 2:4; compare 
Matthew 1:6, 16-17; Luke 3:23, 31-32), and there 
were many more like him. 

Jesus, however, had already come to realize that 
he was “David’s son” in a special sense, not in the 
sense in which Joseph was. But if, as “David's 
son,” he was also Messiah, it was Messiahship with 
a quite new meaning. It was true that Messiah would 
be “Lord,” as David himself had said, but what was 
lordship? The common supposition was that it 
meant possessing royal prerogatives, especially com- 
manding service from others. But Jesus had disposed 
of this idea: “lordship,” he said, meant the service 
of love (Matthew 16:16-26). It meant humility 
(18:1-4). It meant drinking the cup and enduring 
the baptism of suffering (20:20-28). It meant even 
washing the feet of one who was about to be a 
traitor (John 13:1-20, see especially verse 2). 

Messiahship, then, is not only a result of descent 
from David. It is lordship even over David. But how 
can David’s son be David’s lord? He must have ac- 
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quired a new sort of dignity. But what sort? It was 
the sort of dignity that Jesus had been exhibiting. 
But the critics had never seen it! They had never 
seen that there was among them such a lordship 
as not even David could have conceived. The critics 
were looking for the wrong thing. Jesus was gently 
suggesting this to them, but the subtle suggestion 
quite escaped their dull and uncomprehending minds. 

3. In the parable of the wicked husbandmen 
(Matthew 21:38-42) Jesus gave up the use of subtle 
suggestion, and spoke plainly. It was clear what he 
meant by “the rejected stone” (Psalms 118:22-23). 
He was saying that he himself was “the son,” “the 
heir,” whom the wicked husbandmen “cast . . . out 
of the vineyard and killed.” He had already told the 
disciples how he expected to be treated (Matthew 
16:21; 20:17-19). Now he is saying the same thing, 
in effect, to the authorities, for this parable of the 
husbandmen is part of the answer to the question, 
“By what authority are you doing these things?” 
stated in Matthew 21:23. What he meant by being 
“crucified” when he spoke to the disciples, he means 
by “the rejected stone” in his reply to his ques- 
tioners. And what he meant by being “raised up,” 
he here means by “made the head of the corner.” 
Very simply, the crucified Christ became the risen 
Christ, and the risen Christ became the foundation 
of the Church—a “new Israel” after the Spirit. 

It is clear, then, that Jesus believed that the Old 
Testament bore him testimony, but he could not 
have done that unless he had given it much study. 
The three quotations from the Psalms are a few 
examples of this. 


A TEACHING PLAN 
By Ralph W. Mohney 


You Are What You Eat is the arresting title of 
a book written on the subject of diet, vitamins, and 
calories. Certainly, we might give some considera- 
tion to the fact that mentally we are what we read, 
what we hear, and what we think. Spiritually we are 
what we purpose and will to become. But the latter 
is always dependent upon the former. “How are men 
to call upon him in whom they have not believed? 
... And how are they to hear without a preacher?” 
Paul asks. 

Any perusal of the literature that fills our book- 
stalls and magazine racks today is prima-facie evi- 
dence for the spiritual malnutrition of our people. 
Minds are filled with fantastic tales described in 
lurid colors in comic books, or seductive stories re- 
counting the gross iniquities of persons real or im- 
aginary. Be objective, if you please, and ask the 
members of your class to indicate what the last piece 
of literature was which they purchased. Remember 
that these are persons who attend church school. 

Help your class realize how vitally important it is 
for each one to read that type of material which, 
when absorbed in the mind and mellowed into wis- 
dom, furnishes the impetus and the means of spirit- 
ual living. Never before has there been such a pro- 
lific period for the presenting of the Scriptures, the 
classics, and inspired writings from the presses, and 
yet this is only a small segment of the great mass of 
literature which could never produce the results 
which we have described. 


This thought may have meaning as we turn our 
attention today to “Jesus and the Psalms.” The 
Scripture references are parallel passages taken 
from the Book of Psalms and from the Gospel of 
Matthew. You will want to read these yourself in 
parallel fashion. The Lesson Notes (Wesley Quar- 
terly) and Bible Text comments (Adult Student) 
will add greatly to an understanding of these pas- 
sages. Read the Biblical Background and begin to 
formulate your purpose. This purpose will hold be- 
fore you the greatest accomplishment which you feel 
you can achieve through the presentation of this 
lesson. Could it be, To awaken the minds of your 
members to the fact that even as Jesus drew upon 
the storehouse of his knowledge, which was enriched 
by the literature of the Psalms, to meet the exigen- 
cies of his experiences, so we today must necessarily 
meet our life situations with that which we have laid 
in store. 

Read the lesson materials in the text, and note 
the pertinent comments which will aid you in de- 
velopment of your outline and lesson. A suggested 
outline follows: 


I. Jesus used the Psalms 
A. His mind was steeped in Scriptures 
B. These expressed his purpose. 
C. He sensed their fulfillment in himself 


II. Jesus’ use of the Psalms 
A. When teaching 
B. In controversy 
C. In time of triumph 
D. In time of tragedy 


III. Implications for us 
A. In what are our minds steeped? 
B. How are we meeting life’s situations? 
C. Does knowledge preclude practice? 


Lewis (“Biblical Background”) points out that 
Jesus’ familiarity with the literature of the Old 
Testament was the result of the “obligation on Jew- 
ish parents to see that each child was early taught 
specified portions of the Scriptures.” Jesus had 
drunk deeply from the streams of spiritual inspira- 
tion found in the Psalms and other passages of the 
Old Testament. 

A pupil often quotes the teacher; the minister 
quotes from the classics of prose and poetry. Even 
so, Jesus is found using the words of the Psalms to 
express his own purposes. The significance of this 
is heightened only by the fact that in many of these 
references Jesus used such Scriptures to reveal their 
fulfillment in himself. What other interpretation are 
we to give “the stone that was rejected”? ‘All the 
Synoptic Gospels quote these verses, applying them 
to the rejection and later exaltation of Jesus” 
(“Jesus Knew Them,” Wesley Quarterly). 

Have the brief Scripture selections read aloud 
from the Psalms, with the parallel selections from 
the Gospel being noted by the class members. This 
will indicate both the fact of Jesus’ use of the Psalms 
and will also give you the opportunity to discuss 
the occasions in which they were used. It is sug- 
gested that you follow the comments in “Biblical 
Background” or “Jesus Knew Them” (Wesley Quar- 
terly) as you present the significance of these oc- 
casions which drew from Jesus these words from the 
Psalms. 
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Seifert (Adult Student) draws our attent 
the fact that “all of us need to put down simila 
roots into the best in our heritage.”” Everywhe 
comment is being made that our technologic 
velopment has far outstripped our moral anc 
gious development. Could that be why books 
such titles as, The Crisis of Our Age, The Al 
tive to Futility, Man and Society in Calamit 
Man’s Disorder and God’s Design are so numer 
appearance? Has America steeped herself 
knowledge needed to answer the question “hoy 
not “why”? 

Jesus, as he drew upon the resources of 1 
spired writings of the Old Testament, was con 
of the essential agreement between his purpo: 
that which had called forth these utterances. 


Sept. 18: PSALMS FOR DAIL‘ 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By Edwin Lewis 
SCRIPTURE: PSALMS 15; 39:1-4, 7; 143:8-10 


The selections before us are evidence of h« 
mistakably the psalms come out of human expe! 
Again and again we come to a psalm which r 
the utter abandonment of a writer to his mox 
pour out my soul,” says the writer in Psalms 
Sometimes what is “poured out” is prayer (P 
25); sometimes it is praise and_ thanks; 
(Psalms 34); sometimes it is indignation a: 
enemies (Psalms 69); sometimes it is lamen 
for personal afflictions (Psalms 38). 

This abandonment to a mood is apparent 
least one of our selections—that from Psaln 
What is “poured out” resembles utterances 
found in Job ¢14:1-12) and in Ecclesiastes (1: 
The writer is overwhelmed with a sense of “th 
ity of life.” He would say with the writer of 
siastes (6:12) that all the days of a man’s li 
“vain,” and are “spent as a shadow.” 

1. This mood may be considered first. We 
begin with Psalms 15, but if we did that, we : 
have a feeling of being “let down” when we 
to Psalms 39. The psalms must be considers 
lectively as well as individually. We need to 
their total testimony. The mood of despair 
doubtedly there, but it is not to be treated 
finality. It is human enough, but the psalms c 
it. 

For God does not bid us despair. Instead, h 
us hope. Even if the writer of Psalms 39 do 
wholly escape from his despair, he confesse 
he knows where hope is to be found. “My hop 
thee.” Life had gone hard with this psalmis 
he was baffled to understand why. He tried t 
silent about his despair, but he found himself o 
to talk. “My heart was hot within me.” So, lik 
he boldly asked God if there was any purpose 
life at all. And it came to him that if the: 
purpose, God will have set it; and if God has 
it will be good; and if he can believe that thi: 
he need not despair. In a word, his hopelessne 
be transformed into hope if he will but have 
in God. 





to he met his exigencies with the consciousness of 
ng divine approval. How do we meet ours? Pitirim 
the Sorokin closes his monumental work entitled Man 
de- and Society in Calamity with the thought, “Given 
Ji- the values of the kingdom of God, the worldly prob- 
ith lems of food and drink can be solved in passing. ..., 
1a- 3ut without the kingdom of God we are doomed to 
nd a weary and torturing pilgrimage from calamity to 
in calamity, from crisis to crisis, with only brief mo- 
the ments of transitory improvement for regaining our 
put breath.”' Do you agree? How can we appropriate 
these values? Will a knowledge of the Scriptures 
in- help? 
US Jesus’ statement, “My Father is working still, and 
ind I am working,” calls for a response on our part. 
ice How shall we respond? 
LIVING 
2. The selection from Psalms 143 comes from a 
man who has actually conquered despair and found 
hope because he has come to trust in God. This 
psalmist has had his difficulties just as much as the 
other. When he writes, God “hath made me to dwell 
in- in dark places” (verse 3), he is, in effect, repeating 
ce, the sentiment of 39:5: “My lifetime is as nothing 
ets before thee.” It is a common enough mood, but it 
“eT need not be permanent. 
:4, This is made especially apparent in verse 10. First, 
ms the psalmist believes that God is good. He looks at 
ing his “dark places” accordingly. Life and its experi- 
nst ences are not without meaning if a good God is in 
ion control. Second, he makes this good God his own. 
He trusts him, depends upon him, directs his life 
at toward him. Third, he seeks to learn and to carry 
39. out God’s will. A good God will have only a good 
be will toward men. Finally, whatever form this will 
1). may take, God will help his servant endure it and 
an- carry it out. The thought is expressed most famil- 
le- iarly in the words, “I will fear no evil; for thou art 
are with me” (Psalms 23:4). 

3. In Psalms 15, we learn what God expects of 
uld such aman. The psalm is interesting in its construc- 
uld tion and use. The first verse was spoken by worship- 
me ers who were about to enter the Temple. We may 
ol- presume that the worshipers were men who could 
der declare, ‘““My hope is in thee” (39:7), and who were 
un- wont to pray, “Teach me to do thy will” (143:10). 

a The worshipers at the Temple gate ask, speaking 
ect aloud and in unison, what God expects of them. The 
priests within the Temple answer with the remainder 
ids of the psalm. The priests might unite to give the 
not entire answer, or one priest might repeat one verse, 
hat another priest another verse, and so on through. 
in What is chiefly important to observe, however, is the 
ind character of the reply. To worship God acceptably, 
eep the worshiper must be upright in his dealings; sin- 
red cere in his speech; not given to slander; faithful to 
ob, his friends; fair to his neighbors; stern with the 
his wicked; of one mind with his fellow believers; de- 
sa pendable in his promises; generous in his use of 
it, his money; unwilling to profit by another’s misfor- 
so, tune. When the recital of these requirements 18 
will completed, there is a momentary pause. Then come 
ith — 


1From Man and Society in Calamity, by Pitirim Sorokin; copyright 
1942; E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc. Used by permission. 
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the words spoken by all the priests in unison, and 
the more impressive on that account: “He that doeth 
these things shall never be moved.” 

We cannot but be impressed with these require- 
ments. They have been called “The Worshiper’s 
Decalogue”—his Ten Commandments. The _ un- 
believer may evade them, but not the believer. At 
least, if the believer does evade them, he shows that 
his belief in God is not sincere. The character of 
the worshiper must reflect the character of his God. 
These requirements represent the manner of life a 
man publicly commits himself to who goes to wor- 
ship in the house of God. 


A TEACHING PLAN 
By Ralph W. Mohney 


Suppose these qualifications were required of wor- 
shipers in our churches today (compare “Biblical 
Background’) : You have to be upright in your deal- 
ings, sincere in your speech, without slander, faith- 
ful to your friends, fair to your neighbors, stern 
with the wicked, of one mind with your fellow be- 
lievers, true to your promises, generous in your giv- 
ing, and unwilling to profit by another’s misfortune. 
What would be the result—empty churches or a 
higher level of Christian living in daily life? 

It would not be amiss to consider in your own 
mind, as you prepare for this lesson, your long- 
range purpose in teaching. Certainly, you can never 
worthily admit that you are teaching because the 
board could not get another teacher, or that you are 
just “filling in” until another teacher is recruited. 
Is not your most worthwhile motive in teaching, the 
desire to be used by God in the transforming of 
human personality in the Christlike pattern? 

If this is your purpose, criticize your work. Have 
lives been transformed? Have they assumed a higher 
level in daily living? Do not despair if all the results 
you desire are not immediately apparent. “For it 
is precept upon precept; ... line upon line; ... here 
a little, there a little’ (Isaiah 28:10). 

Before you formulate your purpose for this lesson, 
read all the lesson materials which are offered. 
Though the Scripture lesson, at first glance, is not 
too easily interpreted as being primarily concerned 
with the temperance question, yet you will discover 
that this is our quarterly temperance lesson. 

To make this quarterly emphasis effective in your 
teaching, you may want to be continually gathering 
your information and thinking through new aspects 
of the problem in order to avoid the rather monoto- 
nous repetition of out-worn phrases. Determine now 
how large a part of your time you wish to devote to 
the liquor question. Would the period be of greater 
value if you enlarged upon the temperance aspect? 

Formulate your purpose after you have reached 
your individual decision in these matters. Surely it 
will include an attempt to awaken the members to the 
alarming proportions of the liquor problem and the 
responsibility which they have of overcoming it. A 
Suggested outline follows: 

I. Contributions of Psalms for daily living 

A. The temple Decalogue—Psalms 15 
B. The penitent’s prayer—Psalms 39 
C. 4 prayer for guidance—Psalms 143 


II. The temperance theme 
A. “Do no evil to your neighbor” 
B. Alarming proportions of the problem 
C. Methods now being used for control 
D. Your suggestions for solution 
III. Enlarging the temperance theme 
A. Intemperate eating, spending, money-mak- 
ing. 
B. Intemperate speech 
C. Intemperate self-desire 


The extent of the present-day drinking of alcoholic 
beverages by the people of the United States is 
alarming. Dr. E. M. Jellinek of Yale University esti- 
mates that 60,000,000 of the population in the United 
States above the age of 15 years use alcoholic bever- 
ages. Four million are excessive drinkers, with three 
million of these having already become addicts and 
the other million just on the border line. Not only 
are more people drinking now, but they are drinking 
more per person. During 1934, the first full year 
after the repeal of the 18th Amendment, the per 
capita consumption of all types of alcoholic beverages 
was 8.36 gallons. During 1946, however, the per 
capita consumption had risen to 20.11 gallons. 

Help your members not only to see these statistics, 
but also to visualize the trinity of evils which result 
from the liquor traffic, namely: crime, poverty, and 
disease (“For Daily Living,’ Wesley Quarterly). 
Use a vivid illustration from your own experiences, 
or let the class members present one depicting the 
desperate results of the use of liquor. 

“The Carry Nation strategy against the liquor 
traffic is outmoded,” said a prominent minister of 
another denomination following a mass demonstra- 
tion of more than 1,500 persons seeking legislation 
restricting liquor sales in a large city. Do you agree? 
Ask members of the class to suggest the most effec- 
tive methods which are being used for the control 
of the liquor problem. Three phases, perhaps, should 
be noted: educational, legislative, and the reclama- 
tion of the addicts. The former is being done largely 
by the church, in church school lessons, in summer 
camps and assemblies, and in some of our universi- 
ties and medical centers. An outstanding example 
is the Yale University Alcoholic Studies Seminar. 

Legislation for control of liquor is an oft-debated 
subject. Request the comments of your class mem- 
bers. 

“very person who has ever worked with an alco- 
holic, helping him overcome his fanatical craving, 
knows the desperate situation in which alcoholics 
live. Mention should be made in your class of the 
splendid work being carried on by Alcoholics Anony- 
mous, by many ministers, and others. 

Despite all present methods now being used, we 
are witnessing an alarming increase in the use of 
intoxicating liquors. Ask members of the class to 
offer their suggestions for the curtailing of this evil. 
How do they feel about “signing the pledge”? This 
has been endorsed by the Board of Temperance of 
The Methodist Church and should have been pro- 
moted in each church in Methodism. What about 
the state liquor stores? Should measures be under- 
taken to curtail the annual billion dollar advertising 
program of the liquor interests? Should Christians 
boycott stores selling beer by the package, restau- 
rants serving drinks, and other such places that en- 
gage in the trade? 











“Choose hymns care- 
fully—our people get 
their theology mainly 
from the hymns that 
they sing,” said Arch- 
bishop Temple. Shown 
at right are some of the 
1,300 persons participat- 
ing in an Ohio hymn 
festival. (Religious News 
Service photo.) 


Sept. 25: THE PSALMS WE S§ 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By Edwin Lewis 


SCRIPTURE: PSALMS 23; 34; 42; 46; 90. 


The Old Testament Psalter, containing 150 
covers a span of some five hundred years. 
divided into five books, each book represen‘ 
separate collection. Since the Hebrews w 
poetical and musical people, it is probable tha 
wrote many hundreds of psalms. Psalms that } 
themselves specially fitting for public use foun: 
way into what might be called “The Temple ‘ 
tion.” The rest disappeared. 

The Christian Church took over the Old 
ment, including the Psalms. The church ear! 
duced some hymns of its own, and continued t« 
into the Middle Ages. Clement of Alexandria, 
A.D. 200, wrote “Shepherd of Tender Youth’ 
The Methodist Hymnal, number 429); Ambr 
Milan, about A.D. 375, wrote “O Splendor of 
Glory Bright” (number 38); John of Dam 
about A.D. 750, wrote “Come, Ye Faithful, Rai 
Strain” (number 151); Bernard of Cluny, 
A.D. 1150, wrote “Jerusalem the Golden” (n 
529); and Francis of Assisi, about A.D. 1200, 
the beautiful canticle, “All Creatures of Our G: 
King” (number 65). 

Throughout this period, however, the Psalm: 
in wide use in church services. The Reforr 


led to a great outburst of hymn writing, as, f 
ample, Luther’s moving hymn, “A Mighty Fo 
Is Our God” (number 67). The churches unde 
vin’s influence, however, preferred to confine 
selves chiefly to the Psalms. 
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had a wide influence. In the Calvinistic Scottish 
Churches, “the paraphrases” were used exclusively; 
it was generations before they tolerated either hymns 
or musical instruments. 

Isaac Watts, whose two hundredth anniversary 
falls this year, greatly influenced English Protestant 
hymnody. In 1719, he published a collection entitled 
“The Psalms of David Imitated,” but they were 
essentially Christian in their character. A later col- 
lection he called “Hymns and Spiritual Songs.” 
Watts’ hymns, still to be found in Protestant hym- 
nals, reveal the influence of the Psalter. For example, 
“Before Jehovah’s Awe-full Throne” (The Methodist 
Hymnal, number 3, compare Psalms 100); “From 
All That Dwell Below the Skies” (number 17, com- 
pare Psalms 117); “The Lord Jehovah Reigns” 
(number 63, compare Psalms 97); “Jesus Shall 
Reign” (number 479, compare Psalms 72) ; and “O 
God, Our Help in Ages Past” (number 533, compare 
Psalms 90, one of our present selections). It should 
not be overlooked, however, that Watts wrote “When 
I Survey the Wondrous Cross” (number 148). 

As we should expect, Psalms 23 has found a secure 
place in Christian hymnody. It made one of the most 
beloved of the Scottish “paraphrases,” the one begin- 
ning, “The Lord’s My Shepherd, I’ll Not Want” (The 
Methodist Hymnal, number 70). It is also the basis 
of Joseph Addison’s well-known hymn, “When All 
Thy Mercies, O My God” (number 542). 

The first four verses of Psalms 23 use the meta- 
phor of the watchful shepherd, who cares for his 
flock in every needful way, and is their guardian In 
“the ravine of deep darkness.” The metaphor changes 
in verse 5 to provide an illustration of what watchful 
care may mean. The verse suggests a fugitive fleeing 
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from the avenger (compare Deuteronomy 19:1-13). 
In the distance is a place of sanctuary, perhaps one 
of the Cities of Refuge. If he can reach the place of 
sanctuary before he is overtaken, then the law of 
hospitality will operate. He will be received and 
treated as an honored guest. The avenger will be 
unable to touch him; all he can do is to look on while 
the table is spread, the hot head refreshed, and the 
cup filled to the brim for the weary fugitive. It may 
be necessary for the fugitive, if he would escape the 
avenger, to remain in the place of sanctuary for the 
rest of his life; but he will not mind that, because he 
will have security and peace. 

The psalmist thinks of the house of God—perhaps 
the Temple—as such a place. In God’s house, one 
is made conscious of the divine goodness and mercy. 
For a while, the world and its dangers are escaped, 
and there is time and opportunity for refreshment of 
spirit. 

Numerous other psalms have found their way into 
Christian hymns. “All People That on Earth Do 
Dwell” is known as “Old Hundredth” (number 13, 
see also hymn number 3). Psalms 130 appears in 
“Out of the Depths Have I Cried Unto Thee” (num- 
ber 640). Psalms 91 gives us “The Man Who Once 
Has Found Abode” (number 74). “How Lovely Is 
Thy Dwelling Place” (number 383) is from the 
Scottish Psalter, and practically repeats Psalms 84. 
Two hymns, “Praise, My Soul, the King of Heaven” 
(number 77), and “O My Soul, Bless God, the 
Father” (number 80), echo Psalms 103, which be- 
gins, “Bless the Lord, O My Soul.” Psalms 98 under- 
lies “Joy to the World” (number 89); Psalms 72 is 
heard in “Jesus Shall Reign Where’er the Sun” 
(number 479, a Watts hymn); and Psalms 134 and 
135 appear in “Stand Up, and Bless the Lord” (num- 
ber 39). 


A TEACHING PLAN 
By Ralph W. Mohney 


Music is perhaps as closely associated with the 
worship or religious experience of our people as 
any other single factor. Think of your own experi- 
ence. How important has music and the singing of 
hymns been? Think for a few moments of the hymns 
you most often hum or sing when not in church. Are 
these the great hymns of the ages, or are they rather 
Sunday-school songs? When people say that they 
like the old-fashioned hymns they used to sing, do 
they refer to the oldest hymns in our hymnal, which 
have been taken from the Psalms, or do they refer 
to those hymns which characterized the revival meet- 
ing or the campground singing? The latter are dear 
to our memory, but if we have not a knowledge of 
the former, we are aesthetically poor. 

A gracious and rich heritage is ours today in the 
realm of religious music and hymns. Perhaps as 
you begin to let your mind contemplate the master- 
pleces of poetry and music with which you are al- 
ready familiar, you can begin to sense how important 
this lesson may be in broadening the knowledge and 
deepening the appreciation of your class members 
for this essential phase of our worship experiences. 

You will find inspiration again in reading the 
psalms which have been listed in the Scripture ref- 


erences. Meditate upon them. Let them reveal to 
you their true meaning before you hurriedly turn 
to the practical comments on the Scripture offered in 
the students’ magazine. The “Biblical Background” 
should be read carefully. 

Perhaps you are now ready to formulate your 
purpose for this lesson. Could it be to deepen the 
appreciation and to expand the knowledge of the 
contribution which our Scriptures have made to our 
hymnody; to acquaint them with some of these 
masterpieces; and to help them discern what benefits 
they receive as they sing these great hymns? 

Read the comments on the lesson, noting carefully 
the topics considered. Make notations also of those 
points which you feel will add materially to the 
presentation of your lesson material. An outline 
should be prepared which can furnish you with the 
basic structure upon which you may build your 
lesson. The following is offered as a means of 
assisting you in formulating your own: 


I. The importance of hymns in worship 

A. Enhance spiritual atmosphere 
B. Express sentiment of the soul 

II. The Psalms in our hymnody 
A. Their wide use in hymns 
B. Studies of special psalms 

III. Contributions of psalms to worship 
A. Tie us close to the saints 
B. Psalms never die 
C. Unmatched expressions of beauty 


Robert McCutchan, in his book Our Hymnody, 
which is the manual to be used in the study of the 
hymns found in The Methodist Hymnal, lists some 
140 hymns found in our hymnal which use either 
the words of the Psalms or the thought contained 
in them. No other book of the Bible has proved to be 
so fruitful a storehouse for that inspiration which 
has issued in our hymns. 

Necessarily we cannot even begin to note all of the 
references to the Psalms which we find in our 
hymnal. It might prove interesting, however, to 
dwell upon a few which are more familiar. Members 
of the class might turn to hymn number 70 and fol- 
low the words of this hymn as one reads from the 
23rd Psalm. If a vocalist is available, the more 
desirable thing would be to have the hymn sung as 
class members follow the Scripture. The members 
might care to know that the music composed by 
Hugh Wilson was first published in 1825, while the 
metrical rendering of the words of the psalm goes 
back to the Scottish Psalter of 1650. 

Let the members now discuss the theme that has 
been portrayed in this psalm. Have they noticed, as 
Lewis points out in “Biblical Background,” that “the 
metaphor changes in verse 5” from that of the Shep- 
herd to that of the Host? Is there to be found any- 
where a more beautiful testimony of faith? You 
might recall the story of the actor and the old min- 
ister who were asked to read this psalm to a group 
one evening. When they had finished, one of the 
comments made was, “The actor knows the psalm, 
but the minister knows the Shepherd.” 

Another hymn which speaks to our generation 
forcibly through the words of the Psalms is Psalms 
90. Isaac Watts, one of the greatest hymn writers 
of all times, has presented us with the hymn “O God, 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 32] 








“Good and Evil” by William Gropper 


LEARNING FOR LIFE COURSE 


By J. Josephine Leamer 


The material for pupils in this study appear 
pages 23-34 of the current issue of Adult Stu 


Sept. 4: GROWTH—ITS MEAN 
ING AND SCOPE 


As you prepare to teach this course, you will 
to look over the whole four lessons in Adult Sti 
to get the general picture of the course. You 
notice that the first lesson is a kind of introdu 
to the idea of growth and development in the C 
tian life, and the other three lessons take up gr 
along special lines—emotional, intellectual, 
spiritual. 

At the end of each teaching plan a sort of r: 
scale for the quality being discussed for that d 
given. Ask the students to bring pencil and | 
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Measuring Our Growth as Christians 
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with them—a small pad will do, and write down the 
answers they would give. Each answer can be ex- 
pressed with one word. The results will be dis- 
cussed with each separate “test.” These are not 
standardized tests, but are just little suggestions 
of what might be expected of growing Christians. 

You will want the first lesson to get your students 
interested in measuring their own growth as Chris- 
tians, to think about what growth is, and to think 
of some ways in which they might grow and help 
others to grow. 


DISCUSSION OUTLINE 
I. What is growth? 
A. What is the distinction between growth 
and change? 
B. How ean one tell whether or not he is grow- 
ing? 
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II. How do we grow? 
A. How do we develop new attitudes, skills, 
knowledge? 
B. What are some things that make growth 
easier? 
1. Do we have a desire to grow? 
2. Do we have loved ones who are growing? 
3. Do we take advantage of opportunities? 
4. Do we evaluate our experiences? 
III. AmI growing? (a test) 


You might begin the first session by asking, “Are 
you a better Christian than you were ten years ago?” 
Explain that this series of lessons is supposed to help 
adults measure their growth toward maturity as 
Christians and to help them find new ways in which 
to grow into better Christians. 

Tell, or ask one of the students to tell, the story told 
by Maynard of the two men in the old home town, 
or tell some similar story from your own experience. 
What was the difference between the changes in the 
lives of these two men? What does it mean to grow? 
How does Maynard distinguish between growth and 
change? 

Throw out some such questions for discussion as 
the following: Can adults still grow? How? What 
makes some persons grow more and in a better way 
than others? Can a person control his growth? 
How? How does a man or woman find out what is 
the best development of which he is capable? Who 
has to decide how you should try to grow? How 
can you tell whether your growth is for the better? 

How do you know whether to keep or discard an 
old idea or habit? How can you judge a new idea? 
Where would you look for authority? How do we 
accept authority in these matters? If the adults in 
your class will face these questions squarely, they 
will find themselves considering some very vital ques- 
tions for their own lives as well as for others. May- 
nard gives some pointers about new and old ideas. 
Be sure that in the discussion the idea of careful 
judgment is brought out. 

In discussing authority, be sure that the students 
see clearly that no authority is to be accepted 
blindly. The Protestant churches are based on the 
idea that every person has the right to interpret 
and judge the Bible and other authorities for him- 
self. In any event, the final decisions will have to be 
made by the men and women themselves, not by 
someone else. The criteria of judgment should be 
the way in which this idea or action will fit into what 
we believe is the way of God for us. The idea should 
also be brought out that we do not need to blunder 
into mistakes that others have learned are wrong. 
When we do try a new idea and it does not work, are 
we big enough to admit the mistake and drop it? 

How do we develop new habits, attitudes, skills, 
knowledge? Because growth is gradual, does that 
mean that practicing bad habits a few times now 
won’t make very much difference? Why should we 
not do that? Many persons would like to be and do 
better than they are at present, but they do not know 
quite how to set about changing. In discussing 
these questions, perhaps someone may be helped to 
start toward that goal that he has held rather vaguely 
for himself for a long time. 

Next, take up Maynard’s list of factors that make 
growth easier. Ask the class members to think of 
each of the factors as it applies in his own life, and 


to discuss with the class the importance and perhaps 
some of the personal aspects of each. 

1. A genuine desire to grow. In what direction 
are you trying to grow? What are some definite 
goals you have for your own growth? 

2. Loved ones and friends who are growing. Name 
some persons who have helped you grow in certain 
ways and tell how they have influenced you. Would 
you care to name persons who inspire you now? 

8. Opportunities for growth of which we avail 
ourselves. What opportunities for growth are there 
in our community? Our church? How can we avail 
ourselves of them? Is there some way we can help 
others take advantage of them? What can we do to 
open up new opportunities for growth in our church? 
In our community? Discuss the matter of opportuni- 
ties for training, especially in church work. Con- 
sider possibilities for training classes and the like. 
Correspondence courses are available to individuals 
who cannot attend classes. If your class members 
are not active in the Woman’s Society for Christian 
Service, the men’s club, and other service organiza- 
tions, suggest ways in which they could serve. 

4. The habit of evaluating our experiences. How 
can we judge our experiences to see whether or not 
we are growing? Can we grow in failures? How? 
One does not have to be a great success to be a grow- 
ing person. Many persons have grown in maturity 
and wisdom through very difficult failures. 

In what aspects of life does Maynard say persons 
ought to grow? Can one grow physically after he is 
adult? If there is any time left, let the class discuss 
the advantages of health habits and physical im- 
provement in the life of the adult. Take up the 
little “test” at this point, if there is time. 


AM I GROWING? 
Do I really want to be a growing person? 
Are most of the members of my family and my 
friends growing persons? 

3. Do I belong to a group or organization where 
I can learn and appreciate culture, like a book 
review club, a discussion group? 

4. Have I taken any special formal training or 
done systematic reading and study in some field 
this year? 

5. Have I learned any new skill in the last year? 

6. Have I changed any of my attitudes toward 
other people in the last year? 

7. Have I had a vital personal religious experience 
during the last year? 

8. Have I been in good health? 

9. Have I looked at myself and my experiences to 
judge them as a whole during the past year? 

10. Have I done something for someone I love dur- 
ing the past week? 

11. Have I made any new friends during the past 
year? 

12. Have I met situations beyond my control with- 
out losing hope? 

13. Have I done any community service recently? 

14. Have I done some active church work in the 
last month? 


po 


This is not a standardized test; it is just some 
questions growing out of today’s lesson. If you 
want to let the students score themselves on it, ask 
them to write down “Yes,” “No,” or a question mark 
for each question. 
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“Although growth is continuous and gradual, i 
necessarily inevitable,” writes Donald M. May 
Adult Student. Just as a plant can grow whe: 
factors conducive to growth, so the person grow 
he has such factors as these present in his exp: 


Sept. 11: MEASURING OUR 


DISCUSSION OUTLINE 


I. What is emotional maturity? 

A. What do we mean by emotion? 
B. What makes a person grown-up e! 
ally? 

II. Am I emotionally mature—the rating 

III. How can I learn to be more emotiona 
ture? 
A. Self-analysis 
B. Doing the best I can 


If this lesson is to be successful, you wi 
your students to look at their own emotion: 
very critically to see where they are emot 
grown-up, where they need to try to make in 
ment, and how to go about being more matu 

Begin this lesson with a brief review of the 
and purpose of the course. If there are perso! 
ent in the class who were not present on the fir 
day, briefly review the discussion of last wee! 
introduction. Then ask someone to recall the 
ent areas in which we are going to measu 
growth as Christians. The members will ren 
that they are the emotional, intellectual, and 
ual. Explain that today we are going to conce 
selves with measuring emotional growth. 

The questions that each member of the c 








(1) a genuine desire to grow; (2) loved ones and friends 
who are growing; (3) opportunities for new learning; 
(4) the habit of evaluating his experiences. (Photo by 
Henry Doody.) 


NOTIONAL GROWTH 


interested in today are, Am I grown-up in my emo- 
tions? and How can I be more mature emotionally? 
In order to answer these questions, there are certain 
things we shall need to discuss together first. What 
do we mean when we talk about emotion? It will 
not be necessary to go into the various psychological 
theories of emotion unless you have an exceptional 
class of mostly college graduates. Your class will 
probably be satisfied with the idea that emotion is 
strong feeling. You might tell them that many 
psychologists are more interested in the way emo- 
tions affect persons than they are in trying to analyze 
them or classify them. 

What does it mean to be emotionally mature? To 
be mature means to be adult, grown-up. Maynard 
tells some ways in which children behave that adults 
do not usually follow. Take up the characteristics of 
emotionally mature persons, asking each member of 
the class to think of how much he has this charac- 
teristic in his own life. What is tension capacity? 
You may list the characteristics and some of the 
ways people who have those characteristics usually 
act. List the positive qualities that are the opposite 
of the eight given by Maynard as belonging to the 
person who lacks tension capacity. If the members 
care to give examples of this quality in their own 
lives or experiences, give them time to do so. 
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What do we mean by self-control? Let the class 
members suggest traits that belong to the person 
who has self-control and give examples of self-con- 
trolled persons that they know. 

What does it mean to accept one’s best self? We 
may think that persons are more likely to think of 
themselves as better than they are, but if we could 
know their inner lives the chances are that we would 
find that most persons feel quite humble about them- 
selves. Each member in a psychology class was once 
asked to write a paper on his most serious personal 
problem. Everybody in the class wrote about the 
same thing—feeling inferior. Perhaps you can give 
some example of a person who bragged and boasted 
a great deal because he felt insecure within himself. 

How can you tell whether or noi a person takes a 
genuine interest in others? What is the difference 
between being interested in others and meddling in 
other persons’ affairs? Can you be interested in 
others without being a gossip? 

Why must an emotionally mature person be willing 
both to lead and to follow? Is our church suffering 
from lack of leadership because those who could will 
not take the responsibility? Have you known some 
persons who always want to lead and never follow? 
What is the difficulty with that? 

Who is responsible for our mistakes? One can 
usually find someone or something outside of him- 
self to blame for things that go wrong. What hap- 
pens when one always does this? Maynard gives 
three ways in which persons sometimes slip out of 
taking responsibility for their failures—rationaliza- 
tion, projection, and assuming illness. Why do adults 
do these things? 

How do worries and fear affect emotional ma- 
turity? Why? What are some of the common fears 
that affect men and women? Do you fear disease or 
accidents? Are you afraid of being dependent in 
the future? These are three very common fears. 
Your students will name others. Perhaps they will 
want to tell what things they themselves fear. 

What do we mean when we say that a person has 
a good sense of humor? Ask the students to tell 
stories of how a good sense of humor helped persons 
they know. 

If you are using an hour for class, you may let 
the class members rate themselves on the scale given 
to test emotional maturity. Tell them to write 
“usually,” “sometimes,” or “seldom,” for each ques- 
tion you read them. They should answer all of them. 
Be sure, in any event, that you save some time for 
the last part of the discussion. So far, we have done 
little except to set up some problems and goals, and 
you will want some time to discuss ways of achieving 
emotional maturity. It does little good to make per- 
sons aware of their problems if we do not give them 
help in meeting them. 

How does one get to be emotionally mature? Can 
a person learn these eight characteristics? How? 
Undoubtedly some persons are more inclined by their 
Physical natures to be more emotionally responsive 
than others, but this does not mean that they cannot 
learn emotional control, at least to express those emo- 
tions in positive ways. Overcoming a bad temper and 
keeping from worrying are not easy; it takes more 
than just saying, “Don’t worry.” Just suppressing 
the anger or fear is not enough, either. Each person 
will probably have to begin by analyzing his own 


problem. He must think it through and realize what 
it is and then try to meet it in terms of what it is. 
How can we meet situations that make us angry? 
How can one overcome fear? How can we become 
more self-confident? 

A careful analysis of a person’s assets and liabili- 
ties should help him have more confidence in himself. 
Perhaps all he needs to do is to act as if he felt con- 
fident. It may help to stand up a little straighter and 
lift the chest. Most lasting benefits, however, must 
be based on something deeper than that. If you can 
accept failure when it cannot be avoided and be will- 
ing to adjust to the second-best situation when neces- 
sary, you will find that you have gone a long way 
toward emotional maturity. 


MEASURING My EMOTIONAL GROWTH 


1. Do I insist on having my desires satisfied im- 
mediately ? 
2. Do I feel jealous when other people are more 
successful than I am? 
3. Do I have difficulty in making up my mind? 
4. After making decisions do I worry for fear they 
may be wrong? 
5. Am I afraid of what neighbors will think of my 
actions? 
6. Do I hesitate to differ with people? 
7. Domy feelings get hurt easily? 
8. Do I keep quiet in groups for fear I’ll make a 
foolish comment? 
9. DolIworry alot? 
10. Do I figure out reasons for doing what I want 
todo? . 
11. Am I unhappy unless frequently complimented 
by my friends? 
12. Does failure upset me a great deal? 
13. Dol get angry easily? 
14. Am I quite critical of other people? 
15. Do I get excited in emergencies? 
16. Are there many people whom I heartily dislike? 
17. Do I blame others for my mistakes? 
18. Do I have moody spells? 
19. DoTI resent those who disagree with me? 
20. Do I get sick when things go wrong or when I 
have disagreeable tasks to perform? 


This scale has not been standardized. Give your- 
self two points for each “seldom” and one for each 
“sometimes.” Disregard the “usually’s.” A score of 
six or less is probably poor. If anyone rates him- 
self that low, he may need professional advice from 
his minister or some other counsellor. A score of 
thirteen or below is probably lower than average; 
one who rates himself that low probably needs to 
take a careful personal inventory of his own habits to 
see where he can make some improvement. From 
fourteen through twenty-six are probably average 
scores. Twenty-seven and above probably indicates 
a good emotional adjustment; thirty-four or above 
is excellent. 

wo OD Of 


MEMBERSHIP in the church rests on the call of 
God, not on human qualifications. It is realized and 
actualized in the measure that man becomes what 
God’s call intends him to be: a living member of 
the body of the church.—From The Faith of the 
Christian Church, by Gustaf Aulén; Muhlenberg 
Press, 1948. Used by permission. 
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Sept. 18: MEASURING OUR 
INTELLECTUAL GROWTH 


DISCUSSION OUTLINE 
I. How is my faith related to the fait 
generations before me? 
II. What are the elements of mature thi r? 
than 


f the 


A. Basing conclusions upon facts rat 
upon wishes 
B. Considering the viewpoint of othe 
C. Thinking for yourself 
III. What is a growing faith? 
A. Tests of faith 
B. Handling doubts 
C. Understanding the Bible 
D. Understanding the Church 
EK. Understanding other persons 
You should, in this lesson, lead your stu ts to 
see that a mature Christian faith is based mn in- 
telligent understanding as well as good fee! : 
You might begin by asking, Just what do you 
mean by faith? Do you think that the man o de- 
fined faith as “believing what you know bso” 
had a mature faith? Explain that Christiar does 
not expect us—does not want us—to believe at we 
know is not true. The Christian has no r mn to 
fear truth in any form. 
Ask the members of the class to tell some of the 


mistaken ideas they had as children that t had 


to change as they learned more about life d the 
world. Some of them will no doubt say that their 
ideas about God have changed since they w chil- 


dren. Perhaps they thought of him as an man 
who wrote in a book everything that they , this 











to be summed up when they died in order to deter. 
mine whether or not they should go to heaven. 

How does Maynard say that our faith compares 
with the faith of generations before us? Why should 
we have the most vital faith of any generation? In 
what way does the faith of generations before ys 
help us? How did the faith of your father and 
mother help you in finding your own faith? Is your 
faith the same as that of your father or mother? 
Should it be so? How does a father’s or a mother’s 
faith become a part of my life? As the class mem- 
bers discuss these questions, be sure that they see 
clearly that it is only as the faith becomes a part 
of their own experience and living that it becomes 
really their faith, We may say creeds or repeat 
words about beliefs, but only when faith has con- 
tributed something to living does it become a living 
faith. 

Ask the class members to give what they consider 
the elements of mature thinking. They will doubt- 
less list the three given by Maynard and possibly 
some others. What does it mean to base conclusions 
upon facts rather than upon wishes? Can you give 
an example where someone indulged in wishful 
thinking? Persons who see only the evidence on one 
side of a question, the side they are in favor of, are 
engaging in wishful thinking. Some persons say 
that God must be good because persons need to have 
a good God, and therefore there must be a good God. 
Is that a good evidence for a good God? Surely we 
can find some more tangible evidence than that. Is 
the truth always pleasant? Sometimes some facts 
are very painful to us. Some persons find the facts 
of life so difficult that they run away from them or 
refuse to face them. We call them mentally ill, 
because they will not meet life’s problems, but re- 
tire into a dream world where everything goes just 
the way they want it to. 

How does the scientist reach his conclusions? 
Trace the steps of observation, forming a hypothesis 
on the basis of observation, testing the hypothesis 
under varied conditions, and then formulating a 
theory. In what ways should we be scientific in our 
thinking? Do you think you should believe every- 
thing you read? Why not? What will be your basis 
for judging? In general we judge statements by 
their relation to the facts we already know; the 
integrity of the person who reports the facts may 
also determine our acceptance of them. 

Why does the mature thinker take into considera- 
tion the viewpoints of others? Whose viewpoints 
does the mature thinker seek? It is obviously im- 
possible for any one person to test every fact that is 
presented to him. The mature thinker will probably 
turn to the experts in the various fields because he 
will know that he cannot be qualified to judge facts 
in all fields. 

How can one consider the viewpoints of others and 
at the same time do his own thinking? Does that 
mean that he must always disagree with others’ 
Your class members doubtless have many of the 
same ideas as their parents, but they are not the 
parents’ ideas any longer. They should also have 
many ideas that are different from those of thelr 
parents and teachers. 

How can you tell whether or not your faith is grow- 
ing? What are the real tests of faith? How should 
we handle our doubts? How can we make new truths 
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a part of our old faith? If your class is made up 
largely of young adults, they may want to discuss 
some of the truths that perplex them and some of 
the doubts that trouble them. If they are older, 
they will be better prepared to tell how they have met 
and resolved doubts and problems. Be sure that the 
point is brought out that we need feer no truth, for 
truth is of God. 

How can we better understand the Bible? Devout 
scholars have made many discoveries about the 
sible that many of us do not know about. It is well 
for adults to study them for a clearer understanding 
of how the Bible happened to be written, what it 
meant to the persons who wrote it and who lived 
in it, and what it can mean to us. You may want to 
ask the class to look at the Adult Bible Course, with 
the thought of studying it for a time, at least, either 
in class sessions or in other sessions. 

How can we have an intellectual appreciation of 
the Church? Many adults may tend to have an emo- 
tional attachment to the Church and to forget that 
the Church also requires intelligent understanding 
of its purposes and planning in its work. Some so- 
called intellectuals criticize the Church because it 
often lacks an intelligent approach. How can we 
overcome this criticism? 

How can a more intelligent understanding of 
human nature make us better Christians? Why do 
we all need to understand other persons better? 
Why is it important that all Christians get along 
with other persons? Certainly our influence for 
Christ will be greatly lessened if we cannot get along 
with others. The basic principle of Christianity is 
love;.that leaves little room for misunderstanding, 
hate, and spite. 

If you have time left, you may want to have the 
students rate themselves on the scale given. 


GROWING INTELLECTUALLY AS A CHRISTIAN 


1. Have I read a book on faith, Bible study, or the 

Church during the past six months? 

Do I read a religious periodical fairly regularly ? 

Do I attend and take part in a discussion group? 

Am I willing to study the Bible from a literary 

point of view as well as religious? 

5. Have I gained some new insight into or ideas 
about religion during the past year? 

6. Is my idea of God different from what it was 
when I was fifteen years old? 

7. Do I think about what religious terms and 
teachings mean to me in my own experience? 

8. Is my faith something that I have thought 
through for myself rather than one that some- 
one taught me? 

9. Do I face facts squarely rather than hunt for 
evidence to support what I want to be true? 

10. Do I study and accept the viewpoint of those 
who are authorities in the fields of sociology, 
psychology, and Bible study? 

11. Do I consider the viewpoints of persons who 
differ from me? 

12. Do I test new ideas according to logic and con- 
sistency with basic principles rather than mak- 
ing snap judgments? 

13. Does my faith support me in times of trouble 
and in the face of problems that I cannot solve? 

14. AmI prepared to give logical arguments for my 

faith, if necessary ? 
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15. DoI know more about church history and organ- 
ization that I did when I was eighteen years old? 
16. DoI try to understand other persons? 


This is not a standardized test. Answer each ques- 
tion “Yes,” “No,” or a question mark. Give two 
points for each “Yes” and one for each question 
mark; disregard the “‘No’s.” A score of five or below 
is probably poor, indicating the need for study under 
supervision; ten or below may be below average, in- 
dicating need for a little more critical study; eleven 
through twenty-one may be average; twenty-two 
and above probably indicates intellectual alertness 
in Christianity; twenty-nine and above may be 
exceptionally good scores. 


Sept. 25: MEASURING OUR 
SPIRITUAL GROWTH 


DISCUSSION OUTLINE 
I. One’s personal relation with God 

A. What do we mean by a personal experience 
of God? 

B. How does one achieve a feeling of the 
presence of God? 

C. How can we improve our devotional life? 

II. Social implications of the gospel 
- A. How does the Christian regard personality ? 
B. What can we do about it? 
III. The rating scale 


You will want your students in this lesson to look 
critically at their own spiritual growth and to think 
together of how they can improve it. 

You might begin this lesson by observing that 
trying to study spiritual maturity without reference 
to emotional and intellectual maturity would be some- 
thing like trying to study the anatomy of the heart 


“Although the mature thinker always takes into con- 
sideration the judgments and experiences of others, as 
well as all the known facts of a situation, he draws his 
own conclusions.”—Pupils’ Material, Adult Student. 
(Photo by Dominis from Three Lions.) 
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without reference to the nervous system or the b 
vessels. Just as the various parts of the body 
related to each other and cannot exist alone, so 
own maturity has various aspects, each of w! 
is dependent upon the others. But we can study 
anatomy of the heart, and we can tell the differ: 
between it and the blood vessels and nervous syst 
even though we cannot study it without conside 
them. So with spiritual growth; we can tel 
from emotional and intellectual growth, but we 
hardly study it without considering them also. 

Maynard discusses two aspects of spiritual gro\ 
one’s personal relationship with God and one’s 
preciation of the social implications of the gos 
Why do you suppose he selected those two thin 

What do we mean by a personal experience of G 
What circumstances make it possible for you to 
the presence of God? Many persons have felt G: 
presence in many different circumstances. Some | 
him in nature, in grand or beautiful scenery o1 
growing things; others find him in quiet prayer : 
meditation alone in some familiar place; some f 
him in reading the Bible and other literature; s« 
find him in their daily work; some find him in 
lowship and love; many find him in the wors 
services of the church. 

How can we improve our devotional life? Let 
class members make suggestions from their o 
experience as far as possible. Maynard gives so 
good suggestions; use them, but make them ap 
to your own life and the lives of your students. 
you think that your class needs to take up a spec 
study of worship in order that they may get t 
most out of the worship services of the church? 

What do social implications of the gospel have 
do with spiritual growth? Do you think it is possi 
to be a grown-up Christian without being interes 
in social problems? Why? How does the Christi 
regard personality? Why? How will Christi: 
judge social problems and social issues? What c 
we do to make the members of our own chu! 
more conscious of social issues that face us? Dor 
take time to discuss any of the complicated soc 
problems that Christians have to face in living tod: 
Instead, consider the basic principle that personali 
is of value, no matter whose personality it is. If 
see this, it will give a basis for judging the varix 
complicated problems that face us. Then discuss t 


A TEACHING PLAN [CONTINUED FROM PAGE 


Our Help in Ages Past.” The words of this hymn 
not follow the psalm (90) as closely as the 23 
Psalm which we have just studied. Again let t! 
hymn be sung and the Scripture noted or the vers 
compared in reading. Invite comments. Would y: 
agree with Dr. McCutchan that this is one of t 
greatest hymns in our language? 

It is well for the members to contemplate t! 
values that are derived from the use of such psaln 
in our congregational singing and worship expe! 
ences. Seifert (Adult Student) says, “The expe 
ience of life-giving worship ties us close to saint 
spirits of the past and future.” As the psalmi 
poured out his soul, and as later Temple worshipe 
of old Jerusalem used his words to express the 
highest thoughts to God, so we are permitted to star 





suggestions given by Maynard for seeing that there 
is a social-action committee in your church, and for 
making suggestions to the various boards of your 
own church of ways in which you may do more for 


others. What can we do? 
If you have time, you may use the little rating 
scale given to measure spiritual growth. 


AM I GROWING SPIRITUALLY? 


1. Have I had a personal experience of God within 
the last few months? 

2. Do I attend religious worship regularly? 

3. Do I take part in the various acts of worship? 

4. Do I know what the various acts of worship 
mean? 

5. Do I meet my troubles with confidence in God? 

6. Do I realize my dependence upon the church 
for spiritual values? 

7. When I have a problem that I cannot solve, do 
I make the best of it, upheld by my faith? 

8. When I become aware that I can never know all 
that I want to, do I go ahead with what I have 
without becoming discouraged and upset? 

9. When I have to make a sacrifice for someone else, 
do I do it gladly rather than being hurt and 
unhappy? 

10. Am I confident that I can meet death without 
fear? 

11. Could I reconcile myself to the death of one who 
is very dear to me? 

12. Do I feel that the personality of the maid or 
janitor is just as valuable as my own? 

13. Do I judge social issues by their effect upon 
personalities rather than by their effect upon 
my business or pocketbook? 

14. Can I love a Russian, a Negro, a Japanese, a 
prejudiced white person? 


Answer each question with “Yes,” “No,” or a ques- 
tion mark. Give two for each ‘‘Yes,” one for each 
question mark, and nothing for each ‘‘No.” A score 
of four or below is probably very poor, indicating a 
need for spiritual counseling; nine or below may 
indicate need for more serious effort; ten through 
eighteen may be about average; nineteen and above 
probably indicates good spiritual growth; twenty- 
four and above is excellent. 


among them and worship in this holy company. Do 
you feel that the worshiper finds value in using a 
vehicle for his worship experience that is ageless? 
We turn again and again to the masterpieces 
wrought in music and in art. “The Messiah” by 
George Frederick Handel, the classical oratorio com- 
poser, and “The Passion According to St. Matthew” 
by Johann Sebastian Bach, the master of church 
music, continue today to be the finest expressions of 
music of their kind which we may experience. Raph- 
ael’s “Sistine Madonna” and Rembrandt’s ‘“De- 
scent From the Cross” today work their tremendous 
effects upon all who behold them, even as they did 
when they were first painted. Is it not true also of 
the Psalms? Is this not one reason they should find 
a larger place in our reading and in our singing? 


Learning for Life Course 














In each issue of Adult Student you will find two 
brief stories or incidents describing a situation in 
which someone has to make up his or her mind on 
some question of right and wrong. Each ends with 
the question, “What would you do?” The stories 
for September are titled “The Philanderer” and 
“Ostracism Proposed.” Both have been approved by 
the Curriculum Committee of the Methodist Board 
of Education for use in forums or less-formal dis- 
cussion groups of adults. 

In some cases these forums are held on Sunday 
nights as part of a young-adult-fellowship program. 
In other cases informal groups of perhaps only two 
or three persons get together to discuss what they 
would or should do if they were faced by similar 
problems. In the more formal groups a leader is 
required to make the discussion arrive somewhere. 

Following are some suggestions for the leader of 
such a group: 


1. The Philanderer 


The best way to begin the discussion is to have 
somebody in the group read the story as it appears 
in Adult Student. (In this case, because it is a story 
of adultery, someone with tact, not likely to show 
embarrassment by having to read about such a 
sordid situation, should be chosen for this task. 
Perhaps the leader should do it himself.) 

The reading completed, the leader might say: 

“Of course we want to decide what we would do 
if we were in Walter’s place on the basis of Christian 
principles. What, if any, Christian teaching bears 
upon this case?” (Someone might mention the story 
of the woman taken in adultery: John 8:1-11. An- 
other might refer to Matthew 5:27-30.) 

Then ask: Would it be enough for Walt merely to 
keep his mouth shut and say nothing? If he did that, 
would there be a chance of saving Brown’s home? 
What would be the risks involved in taking the mat- 
ter up with Brown? Suppose Brown should become 
violent with rage? What then? Is a Christian sup- 
posed to take such risks for the sake of others’ 
welfare? What Scripture bears upon that question? 

If Walt should decide to seek a private interview 
with his friend Brown and bring up the matter, 
what would be the most effective approach? Should 
he treat the matter lightly or seriously? Should he 
avoid an attitude of condemnation and reproach? 

It may be that some will argue that a man’s home 
life is too delicate a thing to brook interference, that 
Walt would better stay out of it entirely. If so, insist 
that they give reasons, preferably with support from 
Jesus’ teachings, for their opinion. 

If possible try to get the group to come to an agree- 
ment on what Walt should do—and on what they 
would be willing to do in a similar situation. But 


if it is not possible, do not try to force agreement. 
Each man’s convictions are, in a sense, his castle, and 
it is not fair to try to break them down. 


2. Ostracism Proposed 


This situation is quite different from the one 
involving adultery. Perhaps it is even more preva- 
lent among nominal Christians. 

Begin, as usual, by having the story in Adult 
Student read aloud. There may be questions to clear 
up the situation or objections to the plausibility of 
the story. If so, let these be freely discussed. The 
fact of the illegality of housing restrictions was 
established by a recent Supreme Court decision. 
Housing restrictions involving minority races or 
religions may still be put into real-estate contracts, 
but they are no longer enforceable at law. 

Obviously Jerry W. does not agree with most of 
his neighbors about ostracizing the Jewish families 
who insist upon living in Sylvan Park. Suppose you 
yourself owned property there and were approached 
by neighbors with a similar suggestion. What would 
you do—and for what reasons? 

Where does Christian teaching enter into this 
case? What did Jesus, himself a Jew, teach about 
relations with minority groups? The group prob- 
ably will think at once of the Samaritans, the race 
whom most Jews despised, and of the Master’s story 
of the good Samaritan. Some may object that this 
story has no real bearing upon the case. Insist that 
they establish their point by logic. Obviously we 
cannot turn to Jesus’ teachings for specific answers 
to such questions as housing restrictions, ostraciz- 
ing Jewish families in a predominantly Gentile 
neighborhood; but there must be a principle involved 
in what he taught, applicable to such a situation. 
What is it? Does the Golden Rule itself have any 
pointedness here? And what about the even older 
principle from Leviticus about loving one’s neigh- 
bor as oneself? Is that also pertinent? 

What risks to one’s investment in a house and lot 
in Sylvan Park would come from an influx of Jewish 
families into the community? Need there be any 
such risk if people would simply give up their preju- 
dices against Jews? Perhaps a year of trial at living 
side by side with a Jewish family might prove to be 
quite other than unpleasant; new and cherished 
friends might result from the contact. On the other 
hand, there would be certain risks due, perhaps, to 
differences in customs—Sabbath observance, diet, 
and the like. But why should these things matter? 
Doesn’t variety of cultural viewpoints and practices 
add zest to the earthly scene? 

Jerry’s closing remark (in quotes) almost sug- 
gests what he decided to do. But what about members 
of the discussion group? What would they do if they 
were in Jerry’s place? Try to arrive at an answer 
that will satisfy all; if that is not possible, however, 
don’t worry. Discussion of the situation was valu- 
able in itself, whether agreement was possible or not. 

—LYNDON B. PHIFER. 
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COMMUNISM’S weakest point is that it under- 
estimates the reality of evil and so puts its confidence 
in too simple a solution of the human problem.— 
From Christianity or Communism, by John C. Ben- 
nett; Association Press, 1948. 





JESUS, by Mary Ely Lyman. This is a brillia 
story of the life of Jesus. It analyzes the teachin 
of Jesus, and his own religious experiences. 
discusses Jesus’ thoughts about Himself and | 
divinity; the interpretation of Jesus in history a 
his significance today. (YM) ............... 7 


AN APPROACH TO THE TEACHING OF JESU 
by Ernest Cadman Colwell. This volume leads t 
reader to a sound attitude toward Jesus’ teachi 
by clarifying certain basic factors. These facto 
include Jesus’ language, and characteristics 
speech, his ideas and methods of teaching. 


(AC) : Re ee eee $1.2 


THE TEACHING OF JESUS, by Harvie Branscom 
This book presents Jesus, as teacher, discusses h 
methods in social terms as well as in the inn 
life. Its twenty-two chapters outline and discu 
fully the gospels, Jesus’ teachings and his rel 
tions to others of his day. (AC) .......... $2.5 


THE PURPOSE OF THE GOSPELS, by Ernest | 
Scott. A foremost scholar provides a penetratir 
answer to the question of why the gospels wer 
written. He discusses message, character, motive 
and significance of each. Contains chapter on Chri 
tianity as a historical religion. (SC) ........ $2.5 


If sales tax applies in your state, please add necessary 





THE STUDY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, by Clar- 
ence Tucker Craig. A guide to understanding the 
New Testament and the circumstances under which 
the Books were written. The entire New Testa- 
ment literature is analyzed to help the reader ap- 
preciate its value for the twentieth century. 


rere Or Tr rrr: $1.50 


THE LITERATURE OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, by 
Ernest Findlay Scott. Here is a complete study of 
the literature of the New Testament, presented 
without technical detail and in the full light of mod- 
ern scholarship. A valuable guidebook for every 


Pence PNRONOD feiss ace muee nee ee $3.25 


THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS, by Montgomery J. 
Shroyer. A detailed study of the three gospels, 
Mark, Matthew, and Luke. It introduces the writer, 
and indicates the time, place, purpose, and special 
character of the writings. Discusses the life and 
teachings of Christ. (AC) ................... 15¢ 


THE BEGINNING OF CHRISTIANITY, by Clar- 
ence Tucker Craig. The story of the beginnings of 
the Christian movement. It discusses the back- 
ground of the gospel, the beginnings and the ex- 
pansion of the church, and the consolidation of the 
church, and the social and moral life of that time. 


oo EEE rr en ere Tera re. $2.75 


nt on orders within your state. No tax required on interstate orders. 
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